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Chronicle 


The War.—Weather conditions have retarded opera- 

tions on the Somme front, and the consequence has been 
that very little has been accomplished. The British have 
advanced a short distance towards 
Bapaume, Beaulencourt, and le Tran- 
sloy; and the French have pushed 
their line forward from the town of Rancourt into the 
Bois St. Pierre Vaast. South of Peronne the French 
have made some progress between Berny and Deniecourt; 
they have also taken Guermont and a part of Ablaincourt, 
and have surrounded Chaulnes on three sides. In spite 
of these gains the week has been one of comparative in- 
activity and the battle line remains almost unchanged. 
On the Carso Plateau the Italians have been vigorously 
in the offensive and have made some slight gains south- 
east of Goritz and south of Oppachiasella, but except for 
the fact that they may have indirectly impeded the cam- 
paign of the Central Powers against Rumania, their 
efforts have had no appreciable results. 

On the Macedonian front the Allies have had some 
success. The French have occupied the heights east of 
Monastir, and southeast of the same city the Serbians 
have taken Brod, lost it, and are now fighting on both 
banks of the Cerna for possession of the town. East of 
the Struma River the British have closed in on Seres from 
both north and south. North of the city they have 
captured Papalova and Prosenik, and south of it they 
have reached a point about two miles distant from it 
on the Surlija Plateau. 

In Volhynia, Galicia, and Bukowina matters are at a 
standstill. The greatest gains of the week have been in 
Transylvania. The Central Powers have been exerting 
great pressure on the Rumanians and have forced them 
back almost throughout the entire eastern battle-line 
toward the Rumanian frontier. Close to the point where 
the Russian and Rumanian forces join, the Rumanians 
are retreating through the Kelemen Mountains and have 
almost reached their own border. Further south they 
have abandoned Czik-Szereda and are retiring toward 
the Gymes Pass. Having retreated from Kesdi-Vasarhely 
they are making a determined stand in the Oitoz Valley, 
west of the pass of the same name. East and south of 
Kronstadt the Rumanians are stubbornly defending the 
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passes that lead into Rumania, but having been defeated 
at Toerzburg and Guivala, they were obliged to retire 
into their own territory at Rucar. Further west the 
Germans have taken Mount Negrului, but have lost 
Mount Sigleu. West of the Vulkan Pass the Rumanians 
have held their own. The Central Powers have also 
captured an island in the Danube, northeast of Sistova, 
but in Dobrudja neither side has gained much. 


China.—A few weeks ago contracts financed by Chi- 
nese Government bonds amounting to some $60,000,000 
and providing for the construction of about 1,500 miles 
of railroad were signed by several 
American firms. But on October 14 
Prince Nicholas Koudacheff, the Rus- 
sian Minister to China, lodged a protest at the Chinese 
Foreign Office against Americans being allowed to build 
the 400-mile line running from Fen-Cheng, Shansi prov- 
ince, to Lanchoy-Fu, in Kamsu province. He alleged that 
the Chinese Minister in Petrograd gave a verbal promise 
eighteen years ago that Russia should have the privilege 
of constructing railways in the vicinity of Mongolia. 
Baron Gonsuke Hayashi, the Japanese Minister, also pro- 
tested to the Foreign Office at Peking against the Govern- 
ment’s agreement with American contractors for the con- 
struction of 200 miles of the Grand Canal in Shantung 
province. He maintains that owing to Japan’s conquest 
of Shantung, all Germany’s former claims are now 
Japan’s. The protest entails as yet no diplomatic issue, 
as the contracts were made with private corporations. 


Protests Against 
American Contracts 


Germany.—Two striking events marked the Reich- 
stag’s sitting of October 11. The first was the reading 
of the report of the Budget Committee, which had cast 
a vote of twenty-four to four against 
any discussion of the submarine war- 
fare in open session. The report 
stated that all the aspects of this warfare had been 
thoroughly investigated and their importance weighed, 
but that no agreement had been reached. It was there- 
fore deemed advisable to refrain from making any deci- 


sion, saying: 
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The Committee recommends that the Reichstag in its delibera- 
tions abstain from a discussion of submarine warfare. It bases 
this attitude upon the standpoint that a thorough discussion of 
the naval, technical, military, economic and political details is 
impossible without injury to the interests of the Fatherland, but 
on the other hand that without such thorough discussion the 
subject could not be completely cleared up. 


The Committee found the war outlook to be everywhere 
“satisfactory and hopeful,” and looked forward “ with 
complete confidence to the future military developments 
in all the war theaters.” The last war loan had proved 
once more the nation’s confidence in the justice of 
its cause. 

The second notable event was the speech of the Social- 
ist Scheidemann, who held that all the nations in reality 
longed for peace. He pointed to the distress reigning in 

: ’ every one of the belligerent coun- 

saemee = Peace tries: “ Bread today is dearer in Eng- 

—_ land than with us. From France the 

most pitiful complaints are heard. Italy suffers from 

famine already. Russia had better not be mentioned.” 
Yet peace was nowhere in sight : 

Since Briand and Lloyd George have preached war until 
the bitter end the Chancellor is unable to talk peace. But we 
are free to do so. The nations want peace. If the contrary be 
said in any country, then it is absolutely untrue. The French 
nation is kept ignorant by censorial prohibition of the fact that 
it could see its country as well as Belgium still free today of 
German troops without shedding one more drop of blood and 
without losing one more square foot of soil. What do these 
nations still fight for? What is French shall stay French. What 
is Belgian shall stay Belgian. What is German shall stay Ger- 
man. This is the main basis upon which the coming peace will 
be constructed. 


His views were, however, vigorously opposed in Die 
Glocke, an organ of his own party, which maintained 
that ninety per cent of the party members would vote for 
annexation, since they had shed their blood in a de- 
fensive war forced upon them and did not wish to see its 
repetition in the future. A similar view was expressed 
by the Conservative leader, who declared that Germany 
would hold the territory as long as seemed necessary to 
assure the future of the nation. 


Great Britain.—At the reassembling of Parliament on 
October 11, a new war credit of $1,500,000,000 was moved 
by the Premier. This vote of credit, the thirteenth 

since the outbreak of the war, 

A New brings the total to somewhat more 

W ar-Credit , 

than $15,000,000,000. According to 

the Premier, Parliament was now asked to grant for war 
purposes, a sum equivalent to the aggregate appropria- 
tions during the twenty years preceding the war. Since 
July, the average daily expenditures have been about 
$25,000,000, and the funds on hand are sufficient to meet 
demands at this rate for some time. As the present credit 
is expected to last only until the end of the year, another 
request will be necessary before March. The Chancellor 


of the Exchequer has stated that there will be no new 
public borrowing in the form of long-term war loans, 
since the country’s needs are being amply met by short- 
dated issues, and by revenue from the war taxes. Before 
moving the vote, the Premier. reviewed somewhat at 
length the French and British operations in the West, 
the results of which he considered satisfactory. “ This is 
not the moment for faint hearts and wavering counsels,” 
said the Premier. “ The Allies are not vindictive, but 
they will require complete reparation for the past, and 
security for the future. This war cannot end in a 
patched up, precarious, dishonoring compromise, mas- 
querading under the name of peace.” 

Speaking in the House of Commons on October 13, 
Mr. Lloyd George stated that the number of exemptions 
from military service, running into the millions, was en- 

tirely too high. He had no doubt of 
Pesce the country’s reserve power, but an 
‘xemptions : 4 : 
unwise policy had brought things to 
such a pass, that it was not immediately available. Af- 
firming that “we must lay the foundations for a war 
extending over a long period,” the Minister said that the 
Government were now considering how the exemptions 
might be lessened. The Times, in commenting on the re- 
marks of Mr. Lloyd George, writes that every young man 
in the country must now be placed definitely at the dis- 
posal of the military authorities or the Minister of Muni- 
tions, if the war is to be brought to a successful close. 


Ireland.— While the country is keenly alive to the vital 
question of Home Rule and the best measures to be 
adopted to secure its benefits as speedily as possible, 
other problems are not neglected. 
Among these the great question of 
education stands foremost. On this 
subject, the Irish correspondent of the London Times, 
quoted by the Jrish Weekly Independent, makes some 
interesting remarks. So far as higher education is con- 
cerned, Ireland has nothing to be ashamed of. Two 
new universities have been established and a third is 
desired. The curricula of Trinity College have been 
modernized and the intermediate schools rendered highly 
efficient. Secondary education is everywhere quite as 
good as in English schools. The Times correspondent, 
however, finds fault with the department of primary edu- 
cation. According to him, the teachers are zealous and 
efficient, yet the results of their labors are disappointing. 
The main reason for this is to be found in faulty school 
attendance. In some localities the authorities are perhaps 
to blame for not enforcing the compulsory clauses of 
the Irish Education Act. But the worst foe of primary 
education in Ireland, says the correspondent, is the apathy 
of the parents, which is especially noticeable in Dublin. 
Here, according to a recent estimate, there should be 
53,004 children’s names on the rolls of the National 
Schools. The actual number is only 42,652, and the 
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average attendance is 33,354, that is, a little more than 
three-fifths of what it should be. But a hopeful sign 
is to be seen in the fact that both the authorities and the 
public have made serious efforts to improve matters. 
The Dublin School Attendance Committees have tried 
to have their powers increased in order to be able to 
prosecute more easily offending parents for neglect of 
duty and to increase the maximum fine. But these 
efforts have not as yet become law. There can be no 
question, however, that, with the exceptions noted, a 
serious and steady advance has been noted in the field 
of education. 


Japan.—News came on October g that Count Seiki 
Terauchi, Japan’s new Premier, had chosen his Cabinet. 
It is made up as follows: Prime Minister and Temporary 
Finance Minister, Count Terauchi; 
Home, Shimpei Goto; Army, Kenichi 
Oshimi; Navy, Tomosaburo Kato; 
Justice, Itasu Matsumuro; Agriculture and Commerce, 
Kiyoshi Nakashoji ; Communications, Kenjiro Den. Pre- 
mier Terauchi will act as Foreign Minister pending the 
arrival of Viscount Ichiro Montono, Japanese Ambas- 
sador to Russia, who has accepted the portfolio. The 
Hochi Shimbun says the post of Minister of Finance 
will be offered to Baron Sakatani, former Finance Min- 
ister, on his return from the United States. 

In an interview given on October I0 to a representative 
of the Associated Press, Premier Terauchi thus outlined 
the foreign policy he means to adopt: 

Tell the American people that my earnest and constant en- 
deavor shall be to promote the friendly ties which have bound 
Japan and America for half a century. Your people know my 
administrative record in Korea. Because I am a successful 
soldier, shall that prevent my being a prudent Minister of State? 
Say it, repeat it, that I come as a statesman who is seeking 
the lasting interests of my people, not as a militarist seeking 
glorification by the sword. So long as Japan’s vital inter- 
ests and dignity are not infringed Japan will take no aggressive 
step against any nation, especially America. Japan, true 
to her obligations, naturally will be bound in her future policies 
by her alliance with Great Britain and Russia, but that does 
not imply disregard of fostering amity with others, notably 
America, whose friendship and cooperation we have every 
reason to cherish. The Empire faces a situation which demands 
strenuous and unified exertions to procure reforms of the na- 
tional life, to nourish the strength of her resources and to 
place the nation on an unshakable foundation of a secure and 
lasting peace in the Far East. Our supreme efforts abroad 
should be to maintain faith with foreign Powers and to be 
strictly fair and upright. Japan’s progress as a World-Power, 
which is inevitable, must be marked with prudence and caution, 
especially in the period of world-crisis. 

Count Terauchi declared that “ America’s interests 
in China would be harmed in no wise by Japan ” and that 
he had no intention of “ violating China’s sovereignty or 
preventing interested nations from having equal oppor- 
tunities.” As for “ closing the door,” he said, “ that is a 
complete non possumus.” But those who remember that 
Marshal Terauchi created the police conditions in Korea 


Terauchi’s Cabinet 
and Policy 
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which enabled him to annex that kingdom to Japan, be- 
lieve that the hour will soon strike for the Mikado’s ab- 
sorption of South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mon- 
golia, for Japan continues to press her demands at Peking 
for “ police rights” in those districts. 

As Baron Sakatani, who according to reports is to be 
the Minister of Finance in the new Cabinet, remarked in 
a recent interview that the repeal of the American laws 
against Japanese immigrants is a matter of “ justice and 
necessity,” some misgivings were felt regarding just what 
the Premier means by the preservation of Japan’s “ vital 
interests and dignity.” But Count Terauchi disclaimed 
responsibility for the interview and declared that as 
Prime Minister he would undertake no new steps in re- 
gard to the so-called American problems, including immi- 
gration. In this respect, he said, he would follow closely 
the policies of the outgoing Cabinet. The Premier ridi- 
culed the suspicion that Japan had designs on the Philip- 
pines, and regarding the contention that he and his Cabi- 
net would pursue a reactionary and undemocratic policy, 
Count Terauchi said: “‘ My appointment is in exact ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Japanese Constitu- 
tion. Not revolutionary, not aggressive, not militaristic, 
but constructive—that is my program.” 


Mexico.—In “The Mexican Policy of President 
Woodrow Wilson as It Appears to a Mexican,” a re- 
markably convincing pamphlet from the pen of Manuel 
Calero, who was Madero’s Secretary 
of Foreign Relations, the events lead- 
ing up to the present situation south 
of the Rio Grande are so clearly described and so 
shrewdly commented on that some excerpts from the 
book will doubtless interest our readers. After calling 
attention to the fact that it is commonly assumed in 
this country that Francisco Madero was actually Presi- 
dent when he was assassinated, Mr. Calero shows that 
prior to that tragedy Huerta had been legally made pro- 
visional President with Madero’s consent. 


Manuel Calero’s 
Testimony 


The following plan was contrived for the purpose, which Mr. 
Madero accepted: Upon the acceptance by the Chamber of 
Deputies—which, according to the Mexican Constitution, is com- 
petent for the case—of the resignations of the President and 
Vice-President, the Minister of Foreign Relations, Lascurain, 
would be converted automatically into provisional President; 
Lascurain would appoint Huerta to the first post in the Cabinet 
and thereupon he would resign the Presidency in order that 
Huerta, at the same time, might remain, also automatically, as 
provisional President. This plan was executed to the very letter. 


Regarding the recognition of Carranza and its results, 
Mr. Calero writes: 


It is proper to observe that the statement of the American 
delegates that the Constitutionalists were in numerical majority 
was a gross untruth, which revealed the profound ignorance 
that distinguishes the American Government in respect to the 
elements of the Mexican problem. This ignorance is fully 
demonstrated by the single noted fact that after two years of 
triumph of the revolution, in which the Government of Mexico 
has been in the hands of the first of the Constitutionalist lead- 
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ers, to-wit: Carranza, “such a man” has not obtained 
“the confidence and respect of the entire country.” , 

What happened then is something that the American Govern- 
ment has not dared to publish. The few honorable Constitu- 
tionalists shudder to recall it. The Department of State has in 
its archives the official information of the outrages committed 
by the so-called Constitutionalists in the great capital of Mexico. 
Never had the city suffered such indignities, not even in the 
blackest days of our revolutionary life. Even the diplomatic 
representatives of the foreign Governments were robbed by the 
Carranza “generals” and by the mob of ravenous politicians 
that followed Carranza; even the Brazilian Minister, official 
representative of the United States, was robbed. 

His [Carranza’s] first act upon triumphing was to close the 
tribunals of justice. From the few judges whom he has in- 
stalled, he has exacted the oath of fulfilling and obeying the 
decrees of the “First Chief.” He suspended the individual 
guaranties of the Constitution and, consequently, there is no 
recourse in Mexico against attacks upon liberty, life, property 
or the hearth-stone. He permitted and authorized the most 
repugnant attacks upon religious liberty. He muzzled the press 
and permitted only the publication of newspapers that flattered 
the First Chief and applauded all his acts. He has prohibited, 
under severe penalties, every political meeting or association. 
He has issued not less than three decrees which amend the Con- 
stitution, itself, of the Republic. He has disorganized the entire 
mechanism of the Government and has arrogated to himself the 
right to issue fiduciary money, which has brought economic 
ruin upon the country and upon thousands of Mexicans and for- 
eigners. This was the character of the “ Government” of Mex- 
ico in October, 1915, when it was accorded recognition. 

It thus appears [from Mr. Lansing’s protest] that Carranza 
was recognized in the precise moment in which his own soldiers 
were committing sackage, incendiarism and homicides on Amer- 
ican territory; when the authors of these outrages were passing 
thereafter to Mexico and were enjoying immunity and liberty, 
notwithstanding their being known to the Carranzista author- 
ities; and when the so-called Government de facto and its sub- 
ordinates not only manifested indifference for these acts, but 
were encouraging and aiding the bandits. 

Neither the generous pains of General Scott nor the efforts 
of some cultivated officers who, like General Angeles, were com- 
manding in the revolutionary files, produced any results. The 
“generals” born of the revolution were the first in committing 
every kind of excesses against honor, life, religion and property. 
It was explicable that the people in general, above all, the 
cultivated or wealthy classes, would have more horror for the 
revolution than for the dictatorship of Huerta.’ 

The struggle between the Carranzistas and the Convention- 
ists (of which latter group Villa was the head) assumed a char- 
acter of terrible cruelty. Those combatants did not appear to 
fight against their enemies, but against the immense pacific 
population. Everyone, who may have followed the changes of 
this drama, knows the infinite number of attacks upon the 
honor of women, upon religion, upon property and upon life. 
A savage struggle in which the Yaquis, barbarous and san- 
guinary, who formed a part of the hosts of Carranza, the 
criminals, taken from all the prisons, the Mexican. Indian, ig- 
norant and avid for blood and rapine, who formed the bulk 
of the combatants, satisfied their instincts of bestial ferocity 
at the expense of 15,000,000 human beings. 

Hunger and pestilence increased the ravages of war. 


The 


military chiefs made scandalous fortunes, and what they did not 
appropriate to themselves was sent to the United States to the 
voracious speculators, who were paid with the bread and tears 
of the Mexican people for the arms and ammunition which 
sustained that infernal conflict. 

Read the reports of the Red Cross; examine the official 





data with which the Department of State is stuffed, and it 
will be seen that while thousands of women and children were 
dying for lack of food, cargoes of corn, beans, of live stock, 
and all that could satisfy hunger, went out of the Mexican 
ports and of the frontier cities to be converted into rifles and 
cartridges, into instruments of destruction. Had there ever 
been a more patent case of “domestic violence,” sustained by 
American arms and ammunition? 

With regard to the oft-commiserated “ submerged 
eighty-five per cent” of the people of Mexico “ who are 
now struggling toward liberty,” Mr. Calero finds that, 
all told, the revolutionary armies and bands of brigands 
“ never reached 150,000 men; that is to say, one per cent 
of the total population.” When the European war is 
over, the United States, in Mr. Calero’s opinion, will be 
asked by foreign nations to account for about a thousand 
million dollars lost in Mexico by the nations of Europe 


since the revolution began. 


Spain.—The speech of Sefior Maura, delivered some 
time ago near Santander, has created a sensation in the 


country. It is thus summarized by the correspondent of 
the Irish Catholic: 
Maura’ : , 
adie All Spaniards should take part in pub- 


lic life and abolish caciquism or bossism. 
Spain’s neutrality must be preserved at any cost; any Govern- 
ment which attempted to bring Spain into the war would be 
driven from public life. After the war Spain’s aloofness should 
cease, and the country must incline towards one or the other 
of the belligerent groups. Neither sympathy nor politics 
but solely the interests of the nation must decide between the 
two groups. Geographically and racially Spain should natu- 
rally incline towards “the Allied Nations.” But France and 
England have for 300 years followed a policy of opposition to 
everything Spanish, thus making for her decay. If they change 
this traditional attitude, there is no reason why Spanish inter- 
ests and those of the Allied Nations should not be worked out 
in perfect harmony. If France and England do not see their 
way to reverse their traditional policy with the required guaran- 
ties, all Spaniards will have to seek other alliances to defend 
the existence and prosperity of Spain. Spain does not fear 
invasion or conquest. A nation does not die because it is in- 
vaded. Spain will neither yield to threat nor bend to force and 
it will not perish. 

Sefior Maura holds a unique position among Spanish 
statesmen. Radicals and Republicans fear and hate him 
because he is a pillar of order and authority and an 
uncomprising defender of the Constitution. The Liberal 
party look upon him as an unpractical idealist and 
dreamer, while many Conservatives have deserted him 
because of his somewhat stern and rigid rule. Even the 
Extreme Catholic Right does not entirely trust him be- 
cause of his Liberal-Conservative views. But all recog- 
nize his ability, integrity and absolute sincerity of pur- 
pose. For these reasons, therefore, his words have 
attracted wide attention. The press of all shades of 
opinion has unanimously praised the fearless and out- 
spoken manner in which Sefior Maura has handled a 
most difficult question. For some time rumors have 
been rife that the King contemplated the formation of 
a national Cabinet presided over by Sefior Maura. 
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What Becomes of Them AIl? 


HILAIRE BELLOc 


Arras, in France, in order to see a manuscript of 

the epistle which St. Patrick wrote to Coroticus, 
a Prince upon the Clyde of whom the Saint very 
properly announced that he would be the guest of devils. 
There are but five manuscripts in existence so far as I 
know, and the one at Arras, though perhaps the earliest, 
is not complete. There is a yet more interesting manu- 
script at Rouen much damaged, I believe, which I have 
not yet seen. But that is neither here nor there, nor to 
the purpose of what is now running through my mind, 
which is: what becomes of all such things? 

Your modern scholar has a way of looking at history 
as might a blind man who had suddenly been given sight. 
He enormously exaggerates things near to him. If his 
senses tell him of but a few things far off and small, he 
thinks these things far off to be both small and few. If 
you only think of it, if you only think what Ireland was 
during all the immense outpouring of the Faith from 500 
to goo A. D.; if you realize how the personality of St. 
Patrick dominated half that missionary effort even into 
the Germanies ; nay, if you will only be at the pains of pic- 
turing to yourself how the acts and writings of even 
minor Saints were copied and recopied upon every side, 
you can be perfectly certain that hundreds and hundreds 
of copies of this epistle were to be found all over the 
West. What happened to them all? 

What happened to the stones of the Roman paved ways 
in Gaul and Britain? A man told me not long since of a 
stretch of Roman road in the Forest of Dean where, for 
some yards, one could see the actual pavement, the stone 
surfaces of the way, still standing undisturbed. But think 
of the hundreds upon hundreds of miles, the thousands 
upon thousands of miles in Britain and Gaul, in Northern 
Gaul alone. What happened to the pavements? I know 
that many minor roads may not have been paved. I know 
that over many of the greater ones the heavy setts of 
Louis XIV replaced whatever rough surface centuries 
had allowed to remain. But still I wonder that so much 
should have wholly disappeared! There was a bridge at 
Staines. It was repaired right up until Henry III’s time 
and we have record of its repair, or at any rate of the 
timber used therein. Where are the piles of that bridge? 
What ruin of the woodwork remains? 

The Mediterranean nourished certainly for 2,000 years, 
for how many thousafid years before that no one can tell, 
fleets upon fleets of galleys. Where is one caught by 
accident in some preserving soil? These boats had upon 
them iron work and brass work, and occasionally, I sup- 
pose, votive bronze work and even votive stone, chaining 
the metal of pulleys and blocks, anchors, staples. Where 
are they now? 


()”: day I had occasion to travel to the town of 


When I look at a city like modern London and imagine 
to myself what its fate might be if or when it came to 
decay, I see houses growing more and more ruinous be- 
cause men cannot afford to keep them up, sewers and 
drains choked, marshes, pestilence, the growth of vege- 
tation and the increasing waste spaces, and all that men 
see who may attempt to make a guess at how our civili- 
zations sink into an interlude of repose. But I also know 
very well how long such a process would be. I behold a 
building like St. Paul’s and do not well see why it should 
not stand for 10,000 years. Yet you may visit the sites 
of lost cities, which only fools will suppose were less 
magnificent than ours, and you will find no more than 
heaps of mud and sand. What is more perplexing and 
more baffling still, you will sometimes find a vast building 
of antiquity standing almost untouched by time, while the 
habitation of the men that built it, and the town for which 
it existed, have quite vanished away. Such is the enor- 
mous amphitheater of El Djim up against the desert in 
Barbary. It is like the Coliseum for size and for integ- 
rity. But there is no town. It stands fantastically as 
though it had been built by spirits for their revels in a 
place where no man could live. It does not belong to 
habitable fields but to the sand. 

For seven good hundred years men fought in armor 
much of one kind, yet we hardly know it save for its last 
forms. Countless myriads of men fought so armed. To 
take but one historical instance out of scores and scores, 
recall that menace of iron which came down over the Alps 
against Lombardy under Charlemagne, so that his enemy 
cried from the walls: “ What iron!” Of all that armor 
nothing has remained. Here and there you will find in 
a museum or in a great house a chance relic of armor as 
old as the later Crusades, much more rarely a piece of 
mail a century older. There are remnants of the arms of 
the Dark Ages; but those learned in such things will tell 
you how many relics of the kind are known—certainly not 
one hundred. I know nothing of the matter, but I will 
bargain that there is not in all Europe one complete iron 
suit of the millions that men wore between the wars of 
Syagrius and those of Robert the Devil. 

Things of the Altar, things sacred, not to be destroyed, 
should have survived far more; and far more have sur- 
vived. But how small a number! In every little village 
of the West through the long procession of more than 
1,000 years Mass was said, and the gilded chalice raised. 
But go into their churches now and you will not often 
find that their sacred vessels are old. 

What is more astounding still, the things that happen 
to remain are not of the sort that always should, while the 
things that are of their nature most enduring entirely dis- 
appear. The walls and the colonnades, the libraries and 
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the palaces, of the African Caesarea have gone. How, 
nobody knows. Carted away or spirited away, they are 
not there. Even the ruins of them are not there. An- 
tony’s daughter and Cleopatra’s saw that capital of hers 
rise. A vast building near by may be her tomb, but the 
rest is gone. It is so, in that same soil of North Africa, 
with a whole stone town not unillustrious. Yet, in the 
sand of Egypt men dig up frail papyrus almost fresh, 
with words of ink quite decipherable thereon. 

The bones of Alfred are scattered. Helen’s, the mother 
of Constantine, may or may not be found under the for- 
gotten ruins of an abbey in the East of France. Henry 
IV of England lies, some say, at Canterbury, but others, 
down the river in Erith Reach or the Hope or the Swatch 
where the sailors heaved him overboard. The heart of 
Louis XIV was eaten by an English clergyman, or, ac- 
cording to another version of the tale, ground up for 
mummy-paint that is a pigment made from the tissues 
of the dead. The tomb of Alfred is empty. That of Napo- 
leon is doubted ; that of Cheops gapes ; that of Clovis lies 
under a new and modern street near Paris; that of Caesar 
is forgotten. But from the Nile comes a succession of in- 
significant men and women quite preserved and often 


inscribed, I am told, with a complete record of the events 
of their hum drum lives. 

I do not know if there is any moral to be taken from all 
this. What becomes of them all? What process has old 
Earth for the absorption of her children’s decay, and of 
the decay of her children’s works? Why does she distin- 
guish between one and another? If the Pyramids stand 
why have we not a vestige of the Temple? And if the 
Parthenon is still there why should not Narbonne remain? 

I cannot tell, nor can any other man; but there is a 
significant phrase either in that extraordinary book “ The 
Mirror of Kong-Ho,” or that still more admirable book, 
“ The Wallet of Kai Lung” to this effect: The incom- 
parable and really versatile Emperor Tsi-Ho, who flour- 
ished some 2,000 years since, filled the earth with his 
learning and enriched mankind with no less that 432 
varied and useful novelties, yet neither does any one of 
these remain, nor is any action of his whatsoever upon 
record. Of what consequence therefore will it be’ in 
one hundred years if the insignificant one who now ad- 
dresses you shall suffer the mishap of arriving too late 
at some place where he may post this manuscript to an 
expectant editor? 


Centralization of Missionary Agencies 


Bruno HacspIiet, S.V.D. 


more conscious of their missionary duty, as the 

past year especially has given evidence. With 
this increase of missionary cooperation difficulties and 
problems arise the proper solution of which is of far- 
reaching importance. As years ago in Europe, so 
now in this country, the demand for the centraliza- 
tion of missionary activity is becoming ever more in- 


< Catholics of America are becoming more and 


sistent. “Why so many missionary societies?” it is 
asked. “They only cause confusion and become bur- 
densome. They should all be consolidated into one 


large missionary collecting agency which would have 
for its object the care of all the material needs of the 
various missions and missionary societies.” The funds 
thus obtained for the benefit of the entire missionary field, 
it is thought, might show much more favorable results 
than if a number of societies of a more private nature, for 
the most part aiding in the support of certain definite mis- 
sionary districts and missionary congregations, should ex- 
ist side by side with the so-called general missionary asso- 
ciations, such as the Propagation of the Faith and the 
Holy Childhood. 

No objection can be made to a reasonable and moderate 
consolidation of missionary forces. “In union there is 
strength.” On the other hand, the dangers of a.-too radi- 
cal centralization of this kind cannot be overlooked. 
There is a nimis which would be harmful to the good 


cause. In the interest of this good cause, I should like 
to advance several reasons against a too radical consoli- 
dation, or rather amalgamation of missionary collecting 
agencies or of the various kinds of missionary propaganda 
and activity. 

First of all, it is a long established and repeatedly ex- 
perienced fact that many an individual priest or layman, 
or even a small missionary circle, cannot be persuaded 
to join a society however recognized and recommended it 
may be. Perhaps they do not approve of one or other 
paragraph of its statutes, or the methods of the society in 
question do not appeal to them, or they prefer to work 
for the cause in their own way, or perhaps they are in- 
terested in some particular missionary district or in the 
labors of a certain missionary whom they prefer to aid 
more directly and correspond with personally. 

Such individuals should be given a free hand and al- 
lowed to mature their own plans, for should they be 
forced to give up these and unite with an already exist- 
ing general association they would, as a rule, decide rather 
to remain away from all societies. Now the question 
arises whether, considered in itself, one really renders a 
service to the good cause by thus thwarting the praise- 
worthy efforts of these persons or circles. Much depends 
upon circumstances, to be sure! However, it is advisable 
to yield occasionally to human nature which is so eager 
to attain something individual and special, so that the 
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good may at least in.some manner be carried into effect 
instead of being suppressed or buried. 

Furthermore, everyone knows that those who belong 
to but one society, give only one contribution, whereas 
Catholics who belong to several missionary societies freely 
contribute to the support of two or three. To illustrate: 
Let us suppose that Mr. B. belongs only to the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith. He will then content himself with his 
regular annual dues and make no further donation. If, 
however, he belongs, in addition, to the Extension So- 
ciety, the St. Peter Claver Sodality and the S.V.D. Mis- 
sion League, it would surely require no heroic act of self- 
denial to dispatch promptly the stipulated contribution to 
all these societies. If, besides all this, a missionary from 
China or India should appeal to Mr. B.’s generosity, it 
would not impoverish him to give small alms to the good 
Father. In short, the Propagation of the Faith loses ab- 
solutely nothing if Mr. B. is interested in other missionary 
societies, just as, on the other hand, it would gain nothing 
if he were only a member of the Propagation of the 
Faith. 

The German St. Boniface Society, which corresponds 
to our Church Extension Society, offers a striking proof 
of the correctness of this view. In the spring of 1913 
many were clamoring for the centralization of the activ- 
ities in behalf of the “ Diaspora,” or home missions. How- 
ever, after seriously discussing the pros and cons of the 
situation, it was decided at the general convention of the 
St. Boniface Society in Cologne, June, 1913, that private 
collections apart from the St. Boniface Society were in- 
dispensable. The management of the Society had in- 
tended to concentrate and retain the entire care of the 
Diaspora in their own hands. But they did not do so, 
for the simple reason that it is impossible for a general 
association to gather as many contributions as divers local 
centers, independent of one another, can hope to receive. 

Sometimes the efforts for “ centralization” go so far 
as to attempt the suppression of the work of propaganda 
of separate missionary congregations which are endeavor- 
ing to raise means for the support of the missionary dis- 
tricts entrusted to them. Concerning this, the following 
may be said: 

No doubt the representatives of the general missionary 
collecting agencies can attain much, but they are not con- 
stantly driven by immediate personal need, as are the mis- 
sionary societies and congregations whose members are 
active in the various missionary districts. If one should try 
to eliminate their propaganda and alms, it would mean the 
exclusion of one of the most powerful factors upon which 
the missions depend. Would that not be a real calamity? 
Has it ever occurred to the champions of a radical cen- 
tralization that the latter would restrain the efficiency and 
rights of acquisition possessed by the individual and 
would, if it should gain its end, destroy an endless amount 
of individual activity? 

In this respect Protestants can teach us a lesson. How 
do they manage to raise such large sums for missionary 


purposes, especially in this country? The exclusive reason 
is, not altogether because they are far richer, as a rule, 
than Catholics, nor that they have no parochial school 
system, and therefore can devote their strength to the 
missions. No; after a thorough examination of the mis- 
sionary methods of the Protestant sects, it seems to me 
that the main reason of their efficiency, apart from their 
ecclesiastical organs, is to be found in the fact that their 
various missionary congregations are allowed to expand 
without let or hindrance. There are numerous self- 
supporting, independent centers which, on account of the 
emulation that naturally results, develop an uncommonly 
vigorous activity, and achieve enormous success. By rad- 
ically amalgamating our entire missionary system, there 
is no doubt that financially we should fall behind the 
Protestants even more than we have done heretofore. At 
the present time, especially when Catholics must needs 
put forth every effort to compete with the enormous 
pecuniary advantages of American Protestants, a too ex- 
tensive centralization of the Catholic missionary collect- 
ing agencies would spell misfortune. 

I should like to refer to another important point: Rome 
naturally recommends the general missionary collecting 
agencies in a special manner, and none so emphatically and 
so frequently as the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith and the Association of the Holy Childhood. Never- 
theless, we must recognize the fact that Rome recom- 
mends, promotes and blesses with indulgences numerous 
other missionary agencies, such as those of missionary 
societies and congregations, and even those of certain mis- 
sionary districts. 

It is much to be desired that the officers of the vari- 
ous missionary collecting agencies, general and individual, 
as well as the superiors of the various missionary congre- 
gations and societies confer with one another in regard 
to ways and means of jointly serving this vital cause of 
Holy Church instead of obstructing and curtailing the 
activity of other missionary leagues, societies and agen- 
cies. Splendid work might be done at such a meeting, 
held either annually or semi-annually. It might best per- 
haps be placed under the auspices of the Propagation of 
the Faith, leading the foreign mission work, and of the 
Catholic Church Extension Society, leading the home mis- 
sion work. The national’and diocesan officers of these 
societies, of the Association of the Holy Childhood, of the 
Catholic Board for Negro Missions, of the Indian Mis- 
sion Bureau, of the St. Peter Claver Sodality, of the 
Catholic Women’s Missionary Association, and the Supe- 
riors of St. Joseph’s Seminary and Epiphany College, Bal- 
timore, of Techny, Maryknoll and Girard, etc., would thus 
have a good opportunity to discuss matters of common in- 
terest and to unite for a systematic mission campaign. 
They could thus arouse and spread the missionary spirit in 
general and so benefit every individual society and collect- 
ing agency, especially the so-called general missionary 
agencies. Is such an ideal centralization an impossibility ? 
If the Protestants who are divided into hundreds of sects 
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find it relatively easy to achieve an inter-denominational 
centralization of missionary propaganda, how much more 
easily can something similar be accomplished by us, united 
as we are by the bonds of one Faith? Such a centraliza- 
tion would impart to our missionary endeavors a strength 
which could be compared to that of the Apostolic Church, 
which was so largely missionary, and enable us to achieve 
great things for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom on 


earth. 


Purple Patches 
M. J. RiorDAN 


HAT a fine world this would be if it could be 
rid of the purple patches! The other day, 
for instance, I came upon a crew of workmen with 
a regiment of teams and a tangle of plows and drags and 
scrapers, all busy in an attack upon a beautiful slope that 
God had covered with grass and wild mustard and lichen- 
covered rocks, and the evident purpose of the attack 
was to turn the pleasant hillside into a site for a tailor- 
made home. The flowers were going down before the 
wreckers like soldiers before machine-guns, the rocks 
were being tumbled out of the beds made for them in 
geologic ages, the soft contour of the slope was being 
shaped into stiff terraces, the glorious work of the Creator 
was being destroyed at a fancy price per cubic yard; and 
all to what purpose? Only to sew a purple patch on the 
fair vesture of nature. 

A beautiful site lay ready to hand through untold ages 
for the home to be built. It was gardened by nature, set 
with flowers and shrubs, rounded off by wind and rain, 
sharpened here and there by rock and unevenness of sur- 
face, an altogether ideal setting for a home. But the 
owner had made money fast and had steadily lost in taste 
and common sense, till now he was so close to omniscience 
that he could gleefully set about gardening paradise, and 
reducing the natural lines of beauty to geometric figures. 

I went to the theater the other night and a modern 
Jezebel was tearing off great wisps of false hair from her 
head and was ranting from one side of the stage to the 
other like a caged tigress, because an apparently re- 
spectable soldier wanted to marry her respectable sister 
and the sister wanted to marry the soldier, but Jezebel, 
to all intents and purposes, didn’t seem to want anybody 
ever to marry anybody else. To leave no mistake about 
her violent feelings on the subject, she threw several at- 
tractive stage fits, and clinched the whole argument by 
swishing behind the flies with a murderous bread-knife 
in her hand, with which presumably she slitted her ex- 
pensive larynx. 

The audience wept its money’s worth, the women-folk 
renewed their silly vow not “to bring up their boys to be 
soldiers,” the secret of Armageddon had been revealed to 
all the “ feather-heads,” and another fancy purple patch 
was securely fastened on the uplifting drama. 
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How delightful it would be if one could occasionally 
spend an evening at the theater and be refreshed by some- 
thing really human. But latterly the purple patches have 
been tacked on the drama so recklessly that humanity is 
all but concealed on the stage, and curious forms of ani- 
malism have taken its place. Even a stage murder in 
these days has more in common with the wolf or the hyena 
than with Macbeth or Othello, and the thing called love 
by the playwrights would be shame in the jungle. 

I opened my Sunday paper this morning and from its 
multitudinous folds a sheet smeared with rainbow reds 
and blues and yellows slipped to the floor. I picked it 
up and, for a moment before flinging it into the open fire- 
place, cast my eye over its repulsive composition of color. 
It was difficult to make head or tail of the splotch, but 
by following the printed directions it developed that some 
sort of a being with a head like a weazened rutabaga was 
supposed to be picnicking at an angle of a rail fence, when 
an animal with the face of a walrus and the feet of a 
cow, reached over the fence and began to browse upon 
the hair spreading out from the rutabaga-like individual’s 
head. The fascinating scene was depicted in twelve equal 
panels distributed over the sheet. The concoction was, 
for some mysterious reason, expected to produce uproari- 
ous laughter. But the child or man who could look upon 
the sorry production with mirth could easily find it in his 
soul to be merry at a funeral. It was just a purple patch 
tacked to the drapery of art and humor, turning each into 
foolish harlequins offensive to every instinct of taste 
and proportion. 

God has given Mildred a beautiful face. Her eyes are 
bright and black and sparkling. Her cheeks are round and 
full and tinted with the richness of the sunset glow; her 
brow is pure and clear as alabaster, and a mass of raven 
hair, “a glory to her,” shadows all. Mankind has always 
sought the perfection of material creation in woman’s 
face; the ultimate type of human beauty will always be 
the Madonna. The distinguishing note of man is 
strength, of woman beauty. Mildred is fair among a 
thousand; she has been given the gift of the charming 
face. But Mildred is not satisfied. She has learned to 
paint the lily; in fact, almost every maiden of high-school 
age, and many younger, has learned this sorry art. So 
Mildred “ getteth her a grievous” pot of rouge and a 
package of powder and a sheaf of pencils concocted by 
a Parisian chemist from the by-products of greasy fac- 
tories, and tries her hand at improving upon the work of 
her Creator. The result is sad. Mildred has “ sicklied 
o’er”’ the glow in her cheeks, has dimmed the sparkle in 
her eye, has flattened the rounded shadow from her eye- 
brows into a miniature porous plaster. Her beauty is 
now of Paris: ghastly, manufactured, pitiful; not of 
heaven: vital, spontaneous, charming. Mildred’s fair 
face has become a mass of purple patches. Again has 
“ wasteful woman spoiled the bread and spilled the wine.” 

For some reason Pius X’s Motu Proprio on Sacred 
Music was suspended at the church I attended last Sun- 
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day. The splendid choir, mostly sopranos with thrilling 
voices, seemed to be on a musical picnic, a sort of im- 
promptu sdngerfest. The organist, “ after a manner of 
speaking” threw things wide open. He started off by 
himself on a mad excursion, jerking out stops by the 
handful, and driving eight cylinders abreast smack up 
against a stone wall. The wreck was frightful: not a 
groan for a moment, then a wail from out the débris, then 
a dare-devil run for the doctor, then Amen for a straight 
mile. The child did not recover consciousness. 

The Gloria relieved the tension, or rather switched it 
on to a heavier wire. Affairs went well till the bonae 
voluntatis was passed. Then trouble began. The soprano 
said it was so, the tenor said it was not; the alto was.in 
a flutter over the wrangle, and the bass just plugged along 
about his business uninterested in the difficulty. Things 
were finally smoothed out without bloodshed, and the 
quartette joined by the chorus chatted and laughed in 
musical language over the unfortunate affair, and by the 
time the final Amen was reached, they were all recon- 
ciled friends who could never again, under any con- 
ceivable circumstances, have a misunderstanding. A 
whole opera had been executed in the space of a Gloria, 
but it had nothing to do with praise or thanksgiving or 
repentance or sacrifice or devotion. It would have been 
desecration at Calvary; it was only a purple patch in a 
cathedral. . 

There is a curious feature about the purple patch: 
it seldom appears alone. It is gregarious by nature. Who, 
for example, can recall having seen a single purple patch 
on an urchin’s knickerbockers or on a school girl’s bib 
and tucker, or on a poem by Kipling, or on an infallible 
pronouncement by William Dean Howells? It will be 
found, I think, that if one such patch be discovered an- 
other is sure to be close in the offing, and more than 
likely, another and another. This is not the case with 
the black patch or the blue patch or the patch of the same 
piece with the garment; these, like as not, will be found 
singly and alone, but your genuine purple patch, never! 

It is safe to say then that our home-builder, who 
finds it pleasant to deface a beautiful landscape, will, 
when installed in his new home, get into the habit of 
hanging his hat on the grand piano, or badgering his wife 
into setting off the roses for the dinner table in an enor- 
mous vase decorated with a cubist fantasy in yellow and 
Robbia blue, and of insisting that the trouble with modern 
laboring men is that they do not get up as early in the 
morning as he did before he wore a Swiss watch. It is 
altogether probable that our violent actress will be found 
madly devoted to Maeterlinck, an indefatigable slummer, 
and a strict adherent of the tears-at-any-cost movement. 
Our newspaper will quite likely revel in scandal, carry a 
department given over to the development of art in the 
home, and will have something to say in some corner of 
its pages about the lack of education in the Dark Ages. 
Mildred, one may be sure, will not be of serious help to 
her mother in the kitchen, she will adore Jack London’s 


seamy novels, and will talk with a sigh of the delightful 
home life of the German Imperial family. And it is a 
safe wager that the Cathedral of the Heavenly Choir will 
harbor a fine array of plaster statues, decorated in gold 
and vermillion, and will have carven frames, such as 
never were on land or sea, encompassing the Stations of 
the Cross, and Mass will usually begin fifteen minutes late 
and the congregation will unanimously begin to move 
toward the door at the last sweep of the blessing. 

Our Lord says that, ‘‘ No man seweth a piece of raw 
cloth to an old garment ; otherwise the new piecing taketh 
away from the old, and there is made a greater rent.” 
This is the suggestive way in which the Son of Man tells 
us to use common sense in everything, which again is to 
say: “If patches must be used avoid glaring purple and 
in so far as possible fit the patch to the piece.” 

It must be observed too, that patches are not without 
honor, and that they distinguish true worth from snob- 
bery; the gentleman from the cad. A patch in the right 
place is precisely the right thing, and has somewhat of the 
nature of an eternal joy. Indeed, if more patches were 
the fashion there would be measurably fewer chattel mort- 
gages, and the freedom of the conspicuous avenues would 
be available to many who now stub their toes in rough 
back ways for fear of the constable or public opinion. 

It would be a fearfully dreary world in which to pass 
through our probation, if in each of the myriad aspects of 
life—religious, literary, social, political, financial, or just 
ordinary work-a-day—we could reasonably be expected 
to be always in the latest style, dandies in our particular 
stations, for of all human beings the dandy whether in 
clothes or in mind or in money, is the sorriest specimen of 
the tribe. Let us have none of him, but let us wear good 
honest patches wherever and whenever they are needed 
without apology. But do not let them be purple. The 
common consent of.cultivated mankind regards as in- 
congruous certain combinations of colors, of shapes, of 
words, of sounds, even of thoughts, and brands them as 
vulgar and tasteless. The everlasting token of this ver- 
dict is the purple patch, just as the sword is the sign of 
power. 

It goes without saying that one may be covered with 
purple patches and still be a saint. But it is a dangerous 
habit to cultivate unless through sheer humility, such as 
Benedict Joseph Labre practised. Once permit a delib- 
erate decline from a high standard of taste, sew on one 
purple patch, and a corresponding falling away from high 
ideals is apt to follow in departments of life which seem 
to be separated by vast chasms. Neglect the proper care 
of the fingernails, for example, and it will not be a mys- 
terious coincidence if at the next election one voter will 
have failed to do his duty as a citizen; smear the vivid 
coloring of the cheeks with corpse-colored powder, and 
it will not be surprising if in a short time risky novels 
and questionable dances will take on an astonishing at- 
traction. Bad taste is frightfully infectious and after all 
is said and done “ man is but a patched fool.” 
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Trades Union Customs and War Conditions 


A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE 


finding an enormous amount of new labor for the 

factories engaged in turning out military equipment 
of all kinds was solved (1) by bringing in unskilled and 
female labor, and (2) by temporarily abolishing all trades 
customs intended to restrict output. 

In the highly skilled trades, the first of these changes 
amounted to a wide-sweeping revolution and the aban- 
donment of a policy which had been steadily pursued for 
nearly a century. Let us see how it worked out in the 
case of one of the most highly organized trades in Great 
Britain. The Engineers Trade Union is one of the most 
powerful and numerous of our labor organizations. It 
does not, however, cover the whole ground of the engi- 
neering trade. Roughly speaking, this union includes the 
working engineers, who handle machine tools for the 
construction and repair of most kinds of machinery and 
heavy metal work generally. In the making of munitions, 
it provides the skilled workers for the manufacture of 
artillery, rifles, gun-mountings and shells. These engi- 
neers also work at the building and repair of engines of 
all kinds. Now it was a fixed principle of the engineers 
that no one could engage in their work, unless a regular 
apprenticeship had made him a competent workman, 
and that even when the work was done by automatic or 
nearly automatic machinery, the laborer must not be a 
mere machine-feeder. He must understand his machine- 
tool, and be able to make all the necessary adjustments, 
or small repairs. 

In American factories it is the custom to put a skilled 
man in charge of a number of machines, whose business 
it is to see that the machine and the work are properly 
adjusted, while the actual feeding of the machine is left 
to unskilled hands. But the British engineer refused to 
allow any unskilled hands to be employed unless in the 
mere laborer’s work of moving material. 

The result was to produce a highly-skilled class of 
workers. This was not the point primarily aimed at. 
The object of the trades union regulations was to keep 
the engineering trade in the position that skilled trades 
held in the old craft gilds. The workers were the mas- 
ters of an “art and mystery.” Their numbers were re- 
stricted to a certain extent, and this kept up the rate of 
wages. Many of the engineers were employed on work 
which, with the help of modern machinery, did not re- 
quire any high order of skill and could be learned, in 
some cases, in a few weeks. But until the great war, the 
system was unassailable. To have put unskilled or partly 
trained hands to work on a machine in any engineering 
works in England, would have promptly produced a 
strike. 

A rule of the engineers was that a man specialized in 
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his work, and must not touch work of another kind. An- 
other binding though unwritten rule, was that a man 
must take care not to work too rapidly. This is some- 
times described as a part of the trades union policy of 
restricting output. It is true that in many trades unions 
there was a policy of restricting output, which in other 
words meant endeavoring to increase the number of em- 
ployees. The theory behind the practice was that there 
was only a certain amount of work to go round, and if 
workmen did too much it meant unemployment for others. 
But this was not the primary object in opposing “ speed- 
ing-up ” and hustling. The practice arose from the fact 
that engineers are largely paid, not by time, but by piece- 
work, and the feeling was that, if in a given time too 
much work was produced, there would be a drop in the 
rate of payment. If an energetic worker turned out too 
much work, he was likely to get a warning from his com- 
rades, because there was the danger that his rate of pro- 
duction might be made the normal rate of the workshop. 
This was a mistaken policy. But one must remember 
that for many years the workmen, even in skilled trades, 
had an uphill fight to obtain anything like a fair share of 
the wealth they were helping to produce. 

The war has brought revolution in these matters. As 
in the case of temperance legislation, the considerations 
that would have been urged against a sweeping change 
in peace-time were put aside by the imperious necessity 
of the moment, so in this question of work and wages and 
trades union rules, all argument and criticism were 
silenced by the simple statement that, at any cost, muni- 
tions and equipment must be produced rapidly, continu- 
ously and in enormous quantities. To insist on peace- 
time standards and rules was described as sheer treachery 
to the men at the front. At the same time, in most trades, 
there was no difficulty about the wages question. The 
Government was ready to pay liberally, in fact, often paid 
absurdly high prices. Contractors saw the possibility of 
making rapid fortunes, so wages rose at once. The trades 
unions agreed to waive their rules during the time of 
war. Local troubles arose, but opposition soon disap- 
peared, for the workers themselves had the prospect of 
making exceptionally good profits while the war con- 
tinued. The greatest of the changes thus accepted was 
“the dilution of skilled labor.” New and only partially 
trained workers were allowed to handle the mysteries of 
the engineering trade, with the help of a few skilled 
workers and skilled foremen. Women crowded the engi- 
neering works, and found themselves handling machine- 
tools and turning out shells and parts of guns and even 
aeroplane engines: a confession that much of the work 
that during a hundred years had been marked as the spe- 
cial province of the skilled engineer, could be done by a 
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mere beginner, thanks to the perfection of automatic or 
semi-automatic machinery. 

For the moment, there has been no change in the wage- 
rate. It was accepted as a principle, and if a woman did 
work hitherto done by men, she must receive a man’s 
wages. Thousands of women are actually working on 
material for the armies at extremely low rates. In some 
cases at unfairly low rates, but in all these cases, they 
are doing work already done by women before the war. 
Where women have replaced men, they are drawing a 
man’s wages. 

The introduction of women into many trades had been 
opposed before the war, on the ground mainly that the 
result would be reduction of wages and diminution of the 
amount of employment available for men. The excep- 
tional conditions of war-time have so far prevented this. 
But in the readjustment of labor conditions after the war, 
results of this kind are very probable, perhaps inevitable. 
After the war, we are told, there will be a rapid return 
to normal peace conditions. This is unlikely for the les- 
son of the great experiment of “labor dilution ” will not 
be forgotten, and the working engineer will find it diffi- 
cult ever again to reestablish his old privileged position. 

The chances are that after the war there will be a 
period of strikes and labor conflicts. The very right to 
strike has been waived during the war. The truce will 
end when international peace returns, and the conflict 
will be all the more acute, because it will be difficult to 
avoid the displacement of large numbers of existing 
workers, when millions of men are released from military 
service, and have to find work at their old trades. Scores 
of factories, created solely for the war, will close down. 
In those which remain open former workers, returning 
from the war and still fit for work, will have a claim to 
be reinstated in their old positions. Thus in many ways, 
the present exceptional prosperity of the working class 
is a mere temporary condition. The amount of employ- 
ment must diminish with the end of the war, and the 
present high rates of wages cannot be maintained. In- 
deed, how Europe will successfully send back to the pur- 
suits of peace, when this war is over, the millions of men 
who are now wholly occupied in making or using instru- 
ments that destroy life and property, is a problem for 
consummate statesmen to solve. 

At the moment, though wages are nominally as high as 
ever, they are really falling, because food prices are going 
up, and the spending power of a pound sterling is con- 
siderably less than a year ago. This is producing in sev- 
eral trades an agitation for a further rise in wages, despite 
the agreement made in the first months of the war that 
no question of an increase of wages would be raised. 

This whole question of labor in war-time is a large 
one. Two further aspects of it I have still to discuss, 
namely, the exceptional state of things produced by the 
new law regulating work in the munition factories, and 
the important reforms carried out in factories of all kinds 
for the improvement of labor conditions. 


The Weight of the Soul 
H. F. Kane 


T is not so very long ago since the intellectual aristoc- 
racy of Europe was startled and not a little dis- 
turbed by the discovery that the human soul existed. The 
declaration of this remarkable conclusion, carrying with 
it as it did the authority of no less a person than Professor 
Bergson, possessed a weight and a degree of authority 
which could not in the nature of things attach to previous 
statements of a similar character. Men may reasonably 
neglect the mere speculations of an unscientific era such 
as the Middle Ages. But when a learned professor of 
Hebrew descent, with a Scandinavian name, residing in 
Paris, says that we have a soul, well, we have souls, and 
that’s all there is to it. The effect of Professor Bergson’s 
announcement was naturally profound and a degree of 
emotion not untinged with panic was noticeable among 
politicians, wealthy ladies of advanced views, and others 
to whom the news was surprising and not wholly pleasing. 
However, science has now dared a step further in her 
relentless march towards her unknown goal. Another 
Continental man of science has apparently had time amid 
the distractions of the war to discover that not only does 
the soul exist, but that it is possessed of a_ perceptible 
weight. The discovery is not altogether an original one; 
prophets of science have claimed as much before; but this 
time there can be no doubt. The learned scientist in ques- 
tion made his discovery by the very simple process of 
placing a dying soldier upon a weighing machine. The 
experiment was highly successful, and must have been 
most gratifying to everybody, including, we all hope, the 
patient—who nevertheless died. Indeed, had he not died 
the experiment would have been in vain, for, as the last 
gasp passed his lips, a perceptible movement of the hand 
on the dial attached to the sensitively accurate machine 
indicated that, as his immortal soul passed out of this ter- 
restrial world, his body showed a distinct loss of weight. 
Then the student of nature’s secrets tried the same ex- 
periment on a dying cat. But herein was made manifest 
the fundamental difference between man and those lower 
animals whom science has taught us to regard as his an- 
cestors. For when the animal died not a tremor passed 
over the machine, the hand on the dial remained motion- 
less. The cat having no soul lost nothing by death. Its 
weight was precisely the same dead as alive. Thus we are 
now able to calculate with mathematical exactitude the 
difference between man and his four-footed fellow-crea- 
tures. 

It is also reasonable to presume that we shall be able 
to calculate with equal exactitude the difference between 
human beings. For though ths speculations of the past 
may have spoken of all souls as being of an equal value, 
we can hardly in the light of modern research presume 
them to be of equal weight. It would be invidious to give 
personal examples of the difference that may be pre- 
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sumed to exist in their “ specific gravity,” but one would 
certainly expect to find that the soul, for instance, of a 
scientific writer of caliber would differ materially in this 
respect from that of an editor—unless, of course, it were 
the editor of a religious paper. The question of whether 
the weight of the soul always varies exactly with the in- 
come of the possessor is one which science has not yet 
solved, and in regard to which we must preserve that true 
humility which she asks of her votaries. 

If, however, any one wishes to ascertain the weight of 
his own soul, his course is clear. He should make a jour- 
ney to the laboratory of the scientist to whom we owe 
this epoch-making discovery, and request the eminent man 
to allow him to be placed upon the weighing machine. It 
is probable, by the by, that the ordinary weighing 
machines provided on the platform of our railroad sta- 
tions are not so delicately adjusted as to be of any use 
for the purpose, and their use is therefore to be discour- 
aged as likely rather to mislead than to teach. He will 
then request the distinguished savant to kill him. If he 
consents—and his kindly and obliging disposition com- 
bined with his love of truth will almost certainly lead him 
to do so—the experiment can proceed. The patient, if 
still conscious and capable of observation after the ter- 
mination of his mortal life—and the general truth demon- 
strated by the example already given leaves us in little 
doubt that this will be so—will be in a position to know to 
the exact fraction the true weight of his soul, thus not 
only satisfying his own curiosity but helping on the 
march of science and progress. 

He will presumably also know whether it is damned. 
But this information he will probably not be in a position 
to impart. 

Here is a story and a marvel with which to conclude. 
One day a man was—if the Agnostics will excuse me— 
dying. It is a thing that happens to man. The hierarch 
who attended the ceremony adjured him solemnly with 
the question: “ Unfortunate man, do you not believe in 
the soul?”’ “ Not yet,” said the Bohemian—for he was 
of that persuasion—and died. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words. 


Our “ Defenders of the Faith”. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The communication entitled “Apathy and Indifference” in 
your issue of October 7 is a strong indictment of Catholic 
leadership. The writer of the excellent letter neglected to 
mention, however, the almost universal disgust which is ex- 
tended to the expeditious chieftains of our interests, and justi- 
fiably so, when Catholic principles and practices are replaced by 
expediency. We have too much political morals; let us have 


more moral politics. 

The Catholic side of almost every public controversy is un- 
worthily represented, owing to the absence of exemplary, 
consistent living on the part of political leaders who unwar- 
rantedly assume the roles of “ Defenders of the Faith.” Thousands 
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of young men and women are scandalized by the conduct of 
those who publicly profess, and privately belie, Catholic morality 
and practices. Experience seemingly has been powerless to 
teach us the futility of continuing on a course of defense which 
has so many vigilant critics, whose protests have worked no 
change in the order of things. 

There is no evil so monstrous that it defies a cure. We 
lack educated leadership, we lack a proper employment of the 
best means to a desired end, and our union is weak because 
we have not as yet started on the work of making progress 
along the lines of self-capitalization. An educated Catholic man 
who debauches his talents and manhood by unworthy political 
practices is a traitor to his Church and his country. 

Dorchester, Mass. J. D. Russet. 


The Value of Laymen’s Retreat 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


What can Catholic men do to shape their lives in accordance 
with the desires of their souls? What can they do to recon- 
struct them, as it were, and attain to those high standards of 
right living and right thinking, which every man, who thinks 
at all, desires to attain? The answer to these important ques- 
tions is the laymen’s retreat. The greatest trouble in the past 
with the average Catholic has been his lack of interest in 
religion except in so far as it involved the attendance at Mass 
and the fulfilment of the ordinary compulsory duties of Cath- 
olic life. The cause of this lack of interest is to be traced, 
so I believe, in almost every case to lack of knowledge; and 
this lack of knowledge is due in turn to the fact that the 
average Catholic does not foster the habit of reading good 
books and periodicals in general, and in particular Catholic 
books and periodicals. Further, it is becoming very clear to 
many of our thinking Catholic men that to be a practical Cath- 
olic, it is necessary to be a well-informed Catholic on matters 
affecting the Church. This of course means the necessity of 
studying the fundamentals of his religion. One of the best 
and most effective ways of awakening this interest is the grow- 
ing practice of having men congregate periodically at some 
retired place, where the atmosphere is such as to bring to mind 
the spiritual requirements of conduct in a Catholic layman. 
Retreats are now becoming very popular, and there are few 
localities which do not offer opportunities to partake of the 
advantages offered on such occasions. 

The diocese of Pittsburgh, for instance, through its Diocesan 
Union of the Holy Name Society, has been doing a great work 
along this line, and recently has concluded its fourth yearly 
laymen’s retreat. Four years ago, with a small band of sixty- 
eight men, the first retreat was held at St. Vincent’s Archabbey, 
Beatty, Pa. Was it a success? The only answer necessary 
is to take into consideration that each year since, without any 
advertising, save that given by the men who attended, the 
number has grown, until the last retreat showed a total of 200 
men, and the attendance for next year is expected to be so 
large, that arrangements have already been made for holding two 
retreats at the same place during the month of August. 

Now what does this indicate? Does it indicate simply curi- 
osity, a desire for recreation or a desire for knowledge? Any 
one who would take the time to go with these men and 
observe them during one of these retreats, would quickly come 
to the conclusion that our thinking Catholic men are awakening. 
True, the awakening has been slow, but nevertheless it is a 
certainty, and it is no idle dream to predict that within a very 
short time, similar retreats will be held in all the large dioceses 
of the United States. 

It should be the aim, therefore, of our Catholic men, who 
as yet have not attended a laymen’s retreat, to avail themselves 
of the very first opportunity to do so. In places where it 
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has not been the practice to hold them, the Holy Name Society, 
or the local council of the Knights of Columbus, or the pastor 
could easily be induced to agitate for them. Once tried they 
would not be readily abandoned. 

It will very soon be realized that the practice of the knowledge 
cbtained at these retreats in the daily lives of our Catholic men, 
as they mingle with their fellow-men in the offices and work- 
shops of the world, will be an edifying example of what practical 
Catholicism stands for, and will be a most emphatic challenge 
to the world that the Catholic, whose rule of life and conduct 
is governed entirely by the teachings of his religion, far from 
being a menace to the moral, intellectual and material progress 
of our country, is a living example of everything that should 
make a country great, namely, the clean moral life of its citizens, 
founded and grounded on the teachings of Our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ. 

New Castle, Pa. P.. j.. #. 


“Blest” or “ Blessed” 
To the Editor of America: 


I see no room for discussion about “ Blest” or “ Bless-ed.” 
The words convey entirely different meanings. A word is an 
articulate sound used by common consent to express an idea, 
not, and this is to be noted, by the consent of “the common.” 
Now the idea expressed by “blest” is that some article, for 
example, a rosary, has had a blessing conferred upon it from 
without, usually by a priest. No one would think of calling 
such an article “bless-ed.” But God is bless-ed, the Holy 
Virgin is bless-ed, the Holy Sacrament of the Altar is bless-ed. 
Their sanctity is intrinsic, it comes from within, it need not 
be conferred, indeed it could not be conferred. Hence it is that 
we do not speak of the “Blest Sacrament.” The expression 
“Blest be God” is equivalent to “ May God be praised!” 

St. James, Minn. J. D. Durwarp. 


Social Work in Parishes 
To the Editcr of AMERICA: 


The article “ Ezechiel, Thirty-four, Six,” in America for Sep- 
tember 23, interested me greatly, for I have long been concerned 
for the recreation of young people, and am not without experi- 
ence in the difficult task of providing it. P. L. B. has certainly 
touched or a vital question, and many will recognize the justice 
of much that he says in his paper. The situation he describes 
is more or less typical. At the same time, when he looks on 
magnificent piles that do not minister to parish needs in 
proportion to their cost, he might, I think, abstain from striking 
at the laity, and ask himself if the right use of creatures is 
not just what the laity desires. Churches, certainly, cannot be 
too fine, nor schools too good. But the number of lyceums, 
theaters and auditoriums, which are idle most of the time, 
serves to show what a waste of money it is to put up buildings 
for social purposes, the usefulness of which depends on the 
entirely accidental attribute in the parish priest of ability for 
social work. To run a school, to manage a parish, and to pay 
off a large debt are about sufficient to exhaust the ability of one 
human being. 

I am sure that P. L. B. knows of many instances in which 
clubs were worked up to a flourishing condition, through the 
expenditure of brains; money and pious endeavor, only to wilt 
and die, when the Bishop changed the pastor and the next 
incumbent was lacking in interest in “that sort of thing.” If 
he does not know of such instances, I can furnish him with a 
few. I might add that it has been my pleasant experience to 
find that it was not money that was wanting to such enterprises. 
What has been wanting is some permanent form of organization, 
that is not subject to the will, or the whim of a single individual, 


sometimes the sexton. Training in social work has also been a 
desideratum. 

The first essential to success is some scheme for ensuring 
stability. Personally I should be very grateful to any one who 
would suggest ways and means for securing some measure of 
it. The person who would work out a plan, that would make 
use, real social use, not use for revenue only, of our lyceums 
and auditoriums, would be a public benefactor, and, I hope, not 
a martyr. Courtesy to my own parish priest obliges me to state 
that I have made no endeavor to do social work in the parish in 
which I am at present residing. 

South Orange. DoworEs DE LEON. 

[May I suggest that Acts, vi: 2 and 4 be read in connection 
with Ezechiel xxxiv: 6? What I wished to recommend was, 
briefly, this: a social center, as integral a part of the parish sys- 
tem as the parochial school, supervised by the pastor, but ad- 
ministered by thoroughly trained Catholic lay workers. If this 
is to be no better than an idle dream, we need, first, endow- 
ment by our wealthy Catholics, and secondly, the active interest 
of all Catholics. P. L. B.] 


Unfortunate Antagonisms 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


I was delighted to learn from the pages of AMERICA that 
the volume on ancient history by my old friend, Professor 
Willis M. West, formerly of the University of Minnesota, had 
been published in a new edition, in the making of which a priest 
had collaborated. And I was likewise pleased to read in your 
issue of Sept. 30, Father Donnelly’s tribute to the Professor’s 
fairness. Neither of these facts, however, came to me as a 
surprise. For several years Professor West and myself were 
rather active in a club in Minneapolis which was devoted to 
civic and political reforms of a progressive nature. Occasionally 
we remarked the fact that, although we differed in our religious 
views almost as widely as the poles,—for I think the Professor 
is a Unitarian,—although our education had been along very dif- 
ferent lines, and although our whole philosophy of life ran in 
divergent directions, we agreed pretty closely on questions of 
political, social, and civic reform. And we both noted with 
regret the fact that many of the Professor’s progressive friends 
looked upon the Catholic Church as fundamentally opposed to 
social progress, and to movements for the genuine improve- 
ment of the condition of the masses, while many of my Cath- 
olic friends regarded reform movements such as that in which 
Professor West and I were engaged as somehow bound up 
with opposition to religion. We agreed that both these impres- 
sions were without sufficient basis, but we wondered whether 
they would become sufficiently general to bring about in 
America the unfortunate antagonisms that exist in some coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Washington. Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


Catholic Art in America 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
It was with delight that I read in America of September 
30 that a series of papers under the general heading “ Cath- 
olic Art in America” will soon appear in coming issues. This 
is good news for the many interested in this topic. Current 
literature on this subject is very scarce, and it is a pity that 
there are no magazines devoted exclusively to Catholic art, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and literature. What 
a wealth of material there is in the Catholic Church to draw 
on! Not only from works of past epochs, but also from con- 
temporaneous achievements. These papers will, no doubt, as- 
sist in arousing a lively interest among the clergy and laity in 
the field of Catholic art. 
Cleveland. 


’ 


Witt1aAmM Koen. 
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“* Moving-Picture ” Liberty 


CCORDING to the best authorities, the struggling 
student of art enjoys an undoubted right to deface 
his own canvas with his own paint. But, according to 
equally grave authorities, he has no right whatever to af- 
front the public with the results. His own censorship 
may consider the daub a masterpiece; but he may not 
therefore claim a place for it in the Louvre. Indeed, he 
may not even hang it from a friendly lamp-post, that 
art may be brought to the poorest. For the honor of the 
Louvre, the approbation of competent judges is required. 
In the other case, he must first obtain permission from 
the police. Even thus is the liberty of artistic creation 
circumscribed by law and convention. 

Similarly, according to the Constitution, the budding 
orator may assert his right to a free and unlimited coin- 
age of speech. But this assertion confers no right upon 
him to bar my passage like some Ancient Mariner, for the 
purpose of assailing my ears with his base mintage. Con- 
cedediy, his vocal organs are his own; by an equal con- 
cession, my ears belong to me. His undoubted liberty to 
babble or baw] is conditioned by my inalienable freedom 
to lead a life of untroubled quiet. Courts and convention 
alike have an annoying habit of interfering with the de- 
velopment of one’s individuality. A Georgia jurist, it is 
said, while allowing the birth-right of every free-born 
American to take his dinner as he likes, has ruled that 
no man has a right to place his table at a street corner, 
and take refreshment there. What is life worth, in face 
of these grinding, senseless, conventional restrictions ? 

Liberty, then, properly understood, has very obvious 
limits. These may be summed up, abstractly, by saying 
that liberty is conditioned by duties; and in a practical 
way, by noting that even in the exercise of unquestioned 
rights, no man may make himself a source of annoyance 
or of harm to his fellows. Liberty means freedom to do 
only what is right, whether in art, oratory, or dining. 
The New York film company which recently denounced 
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all censorship, public or private, as a violation of its 
“liberty,” has evidently confounded liberty with license, 
a supposition strengthened by the offensive character of 
some of its productions. No one has a right, natural or 
constitutional, to do what is wrong. “ Liberty” entitles 
no company of men to stage an exhibition detrimental to 
public morals. Even if the alleged “ right” to produce 
films, subject only to the maker’s censorship, be ad- 
mitted, the right of the public to be protected against 
their exhibition must remain supreme. Class legislation 
is hateful, but something like it may be found necessary, 
if the proposal of the forces of iniquity to unite for mu- 
tual protection, becomes a reality. 


The Bench and Birth-Control 


I‘ is extremely unfortunate that Judge Wadhams of 

New York has put himself on record as favoring the 
dissemination of instruction on methods of birth-control, 
for his judicial character gives to his erroneous opinion 
an adventitious force that will deceive the ignorant, al- 
though it will have no weight with those who can think 
for themselves. It ill becomes a judge, who has been en- 
trusted with the safeguarding of the law, to advocate the 
legalizing of a thing that is essentially illicit. The Judge 
must know that positive human law cannot justify an 
act that is in direct opposition to the two higher laws, the 
natural law and the positive Divine law. Nature cries 
out against illicit methods of restricting offspring, and in 
Holy Writ God by positive prohibition has forbidden 
them. No legal enactment therefore could make them 
permissible. 

There is one licit method of preventing the increase of 
the family, and only one. History states that St. Edward 
the Confessor, King of the English, having been forced 
into matrimony by his Court, lived with his wife in vir- 
ginity until his death. The self-restraint which he prac- 
tised is the remedy for conditions like those the Judge 
deplores. The tubercular father with no prospect of 
supporting his family might, by the exercise of self- 
control, follow the example of the Saint. He is not, how- 
ever, bound to do so; for to be born, even with a strong 
probability of future infirmity, is better than not to be 
born, and the hope of giving a human soul the chance to 
attain the endless beatitude of the Beatific Vision, might 
well outweigh even strong reluctance to bring a child into 
the world predisposed to disease. Catholics at any rate 
will not be influenced by this ill-considered judicial opin- 
ion. For them birth-control, as at present advocated, is 
grievously sinful; for them the clear prohibition of God 
overrides any specious pronouncement of man. 


The Christian Brothers of St. Louis 


HE sympathy of American Catholics goes out to the 
Christian Brothers of St. Louis. A beautiful col- 
lege, which from the heights of Cote Brilliant looked 
down upon the city of the Crusader King for more than 
































































thirty years, is today a blackened ruin, the grave of two 
venerable Brothers, members of the faculty. But with 
the sympathy will be mingled a large measure of admira- 
tion for the undaunted spirit of these tried and approved 
educators. The flames had not subsided before a suitable 
classroom structure had been secured, and plans arranged 
for the erection of a new and even nobler collegiate group. 
In this “ pluck,” one may distinguish a mark characteris- 
tic of Catholic educators. 

Education within the Church seems to partake of the 
Church’s indefectibility. The men and women who de- 
vote themselves to this office, today of paramount im- 
portance, borrow strength and courage from a promise 
made directly to the Church. The gates of hell shall never 
prevail against them. Like the Church, they are of all 
times, of all countries ; like the Church, they are as dying, 
and yet they live. Always persecuted, openly or by sub- 
terfuge, often on the verge of certain destruction, like the 
«Church they have ever drawn new vitality from the very 
forces ranged against them. Throughout the ages, the vio- 
lence of nations and the envy of hell have sought to de- 
stroy the only Church which, at the opening of the twenti- 
eth century, goes out to meet iniquity, rejoicing in the 
consciousness of invincibility. Not unlike this glorious 
epic of the Faith, is the story of Christian education. 

The past is the pledge of the future. Upon the Cath- 
olic teacher of today, God has placed a sublime responsi- 
bility. For the omen of the times is evil; the main force 
of opposition has shifted from the altars of the Church 
to the schools of the Church. Modern paganism is not 
greatly interested in altars, but it is deeply interested in 
education. God therefore asks from our Catholic teach- 
ers a renewed vigor, a quickened spirit of sacrifice, love 
of Him above all else, and of the child, our hope for the 
future, for His sake. A more open conflict is imminent, 
and it will be sharp. But the Catholic teacher can, and 
should, face the future, cheerful and unafraid. God, who 
has assigned the work, will impart the strength. For He 
is faithful. 


Sentimentality and Charity 


6¢N swinging away from the brutal,” the Governor 

of New York recently said in a public address, 
“it is not necessary to swing to the maudlin. It is pos- 
sible to think of the rights of the prisoner, without forget- 
ting the rights of society.” 

The Governor has struck the note of justice accurately. 
Of late, the public has been surfeited with sentimental 
moonings on the woes of gangsters and gunmen. The in- 
evitable reaction may now be looked for. It would be 
unfortunate, if the trend towards a sane and tenable view 
of the purpose of penal law were used to justify the re- 
vival of accidental, but undeniable, abuses in prison ad- 
ministration, now long and generally suppressed. Punish- 
ment, it should be remembered, is not vindictive, in the 
sense that society, or its members, is required to gloat 
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over the sufferings of men in prison, or condemned to 
death. Punishment is called “ vindictive,” inasmuch as 
it is intended to repair, with some adequateness, the 
breach in the moral order caused by crime. Executioners, 
no longer note, if indeed they ever did, each quiver of a 
condemned prisoner’s pain-racked frame. To find pleas- 
ure in inflicting pam, even by way of just punishment, be- 
longs only to men and communities that have become 
brutalized. ‘“ Without affection, without pity,” writes St. 
Paul of the vice-loving Romans. 

That a prisoner be not mistreated is a matter of strict 
justice. He is a man, not a beast, even though his con- 
duct be wholly animal. Charity, moreover, counsels that 
his too often cheerless life be made as bearable as possible. 
No indignant protest against the replacement of justice 
by maudlin sentimentality can help society, if it obscures 
the fact that the convict, however degraded, is a proper 
object of well-ordered charity. Our Blessed Saviour 
loved those most who most needed His love, and His 
great-hearted Apostle bids us “ Remember them that are 
ir: bands, as if you were bound with them.” Neither so- 
ciety nor the individual can afford to forget that to visit 
the prisoner is among the corporal works of mercy, and 
that its reward is to look upon Him face to face, beyond 
the portals of eternity, who for our transgressions, bore a 
felon’s doom. 


A True Christian Warrior 


N American statesman said: “ There are no Alle- 

ghanies in my politics.” A German surgeon, made 
prisoner on one of the battlefields of the Somme, went 
out under fire to succor the wounded British and French 
soldiers with these noble words: ‘“ All who suffer are 
my brothers.” These men teach a great lesson. If we 
would be true to the finer dictates of that common hu- 
manity which unites us all, we must be large-minded 
enough to leap over the petty boundaries of party and 
nationality which keep us separated and estranged. In 
the presence of chivalry, devotion to duty and self-sacri- 
fice, all should deem it a privilege to bow in a common 
homage. 

If this be the case, every generous soul will give his un- 
stinted admiration to the pure and inspiring figure of a 
modern Bayard, a knight without fear and without re- 
proach, a pattern and model of the true Christian warrior, 
the young Italian lieutenant, Giosue Borsi. His story has 
recently been told in the New York Times. It is one 
which few can read without emotion. 

The son of a well-known anti-Catholic journalist, at 
twenty-two Giosue Borsi was editor of the Nuovo Gior- 
nale of Florence, was distinguished as a poet and critic, 
and recognized as Italy’s foremost commentator on Dante. 
He had unfortunately inherited his father’s anti-Catholic 
prejudices. But his father’s sudden death, the loss of a 
beloved sister, the friendship, advice and instruction of 
the great Florentine seismologist, Father Guido Alfani, 
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brought him back to the Faith. So his mother’s prayers 
were rewarded. When Italy declared war against Aus- 
tria, the young journalist and writer made a bonfire of 
all that he had written before his conversion and enlisted. 

The young soldier was a patriot. But what patriot 
ever wrote a prayer more thoughtful and tender for friend 
and foe than the following: 


God of Hosts, watch, I beseech thee, over the Italian Army 
and over the soul of every one of its brave little soldiers, so 
gay, so lively, so intelligent, so resourceful, so frugal. Inspire 
its leaders, guide them to victory, and grant that they will never 
abuse Thy protection by being harsh and cruel. 

But Borsi was more than a patriot. He was a Christian 
and a brother to the very men against whom he had drawn 
his sword. We are sadly mistaken if the stern fighters, 
whose far-flung lines stretch from the Belgian sand dunes 
to Switzerland and from Riga to the Black Sea, can read 
with dry eyes this prayer which seems to have come from 
the heart of some gallant Crusader of a bygone age: 

I pray also with all my heart for our enemies and brothers, 
whose dear and precious blood perhaps I will have to shed. 
Take away from their hearts every sentiment of hatred and 
rancor. Among so many fighters, there are so many who love 
Thee, who are good and intelligent, and who love their homes, 
their parents, their wives, and their little children! Grant me to 
remember this always, so that I will not rush upon them in 
cruelty, in barbarity, in ferocity. 

The secret of Borsi’s nobility of soul was to be found 
in his Faith. He was a Christian, a fervent Catholic. To 
be such was to him “the only important duty, the only 
unfailing happiness, the only infallible good.” Struck 
down by a bullet when leading his platoon on the Isonzo 
front, he found in that Christian Faith his consolation and 
his reward. His last thoughts were for his mother and 
for God. His beloved Dante was not forgotten. The 
blood-stained pages of the little volume of his cherished 
poet, which he ever carried with him, he handed to his 
weeping comrades with the message: “ Give it to my 
mother. May my sacrifice and her sacrifice be acceptable 
to God.” 

The chivalry, the Christian spirit of charity and love 
beating under the uniform of this Italian lieutenant en- 
noble the blood-stained chronicles of war. They teach 
that a Christian can be a hero; that a patriot need not 
be filled with hatred and rancor toward men of other 
races and other lands. The war has claimed many noble 
victims, but few whose record is whiter than that of the 
model Christian warrior, Giosue Borsi. 


“A Modern Conception of God” 


N the September issue of the North American Review 
an article appeared which essayed to describe what 
moderns think of God. At the very outset the difficulty 


of such an attempt was freely acknowledged ; and the au- 
thor, evidently with misgivings as to his success, called 
it “ A Modern Conception of God.” As a matter of fact 
it turned out to be not a conception of God at all, but of 
some creature of imagination, teeming with contradic- 











tions. The writer strives to gather together the scattered 
threads of recent speculation and to fuse them into a con- 
sistent whole. The result, as was to be expected, is far 
from happy. Serious, honest thinkers will not give it a 
moment’s consideration. Only dilettanti, who have ex- 
hausted the spiritual possibilities of Theosophy, Christian 
Science, Spiritism and New Thought, will be satished 
with it, and this not because of any inherent probability 
in it, but because it offers a new adventure in religious 
novelties. 

A true child of his generation, the author, with sweep- 
ing negations, rejects the convictions of the past, gropes 
his way blindly through the vagaries of the present, and 
builds his hopes on the promise of the future. He turns 
his gaze from the clearly defined Christian idea of God 
which has stood the test of centuries and still shines un- 
dimmed for all who have eyes to see, piles obscurity upon 
obscurity, and then he sighs and tries to console him- 
self and his tired readers with the following conclusion ; 
“The faint light of a new dawn trembles on the horizon. 
Let us look up and face the East.” 

With a fine disregard of facts he declares that Trini- 
tarianism “has passed out of the realms of philosophic 
thought on God,” unaware, it would seem, that the doc- 
trine of the Triune Personality in God was never a con- 
clusion of philosophy, being by its essence a mystery 
strictly so-called. This error might be overlooked if it 
were not intensified by astonishing ignorance of the fact 
that there is no civilized country in the world in which the 
content of Revelation on the Trinity is not studied by 
countless seminarians according to the strictest philo- 
sophic methods, and of the still more compelling fact 
that the number of those who are irrevocably committed 
to belief in the Trinity runs up into hundreds of millions. 

Having disposed of the Trinity to his own satisfaction, 
the author goes on to treat of Christ, who to his way of 
thinking is clearly not God. Christ, he tells us, “ needs 
no apotheosis.” The chief service rendered by Jesus to 
mankind, according to him, was not the Redemption, for 
he holds that “the piacular atonement” is a theory 
framed by man, but correct teaching about the benevolent 
character of God. Had the author read his New Testa- 
ment with half the assiduity with which he has studied 
the rationalists and the Modernists, he would have known 
that the two salient doctrines that Christ taught were His 
own Divinity and His Redemption of mankind. 

And yet Mr. Mozan is presumably a Christian. Cer- 
tainly he has occupied prominent pulpits in Baptist and 
Congregationalist churches. But how any one can call 
himself a Christian who believes neither in the Trinity 
nor the Incarnation, the two cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, or can baptize in the name of the Trinity with 
Christ’s Baptism, which has absolutely no efficacy if 
Christ is not Divine, simply passes comprehension. It 
would be interesting to know just what meaning he at- © 
taches to the word, “ Reverend,” which he prefixes to his. 
signature. 























SUPPOSE DICKENS RETURNED! 


L_!KE Robert Browning, Charles Dickens has suffered much 
at the hands of the I-love-every-word-he-ever-wrote people. 
The blind worship of an author is bad for him while he is 
alive, and bad for his reputation after he has died. No intelli- 
gent person can honestly praise everything that Dickens wrote. 
There are the criticisms of America in “ Martin Chuzzlewit” 
and “ American Notes,” for example. These are not the records 
of careful observation and shrewd judgment, they are merely 
angry outcries. And there is “A Child’s History of England” 
which is a bewildering mass of misstatements and prejudices. 

Of course Dickens should not have attempted to write the 
history of England. He was no more fit for the task than 
Goldsmith was fit to write his book on natural history. And 
apparently Dickens was aware of the inappropriateness of his 
task, and relieved his irritation of mind by writing as vindic- 
tively as possible against all those ‘historical personages whom 
mid-Victorian England regarded with disfavor. Therefore, he 
was actually savage with the Stuarts and the Jacobites and the 
great Catholic leaders. He carried his vindictiveness further, 
so complete was his dislike for his undertaking, and wrote 
harshly even against the people whom a Protestant historian 
might be expected to praise. He almost succeeded in being 
unfair to King Henry VIII, a very difficult thing to do. 

But admitting these blemishes, it is not hard to find the 

qualities that made Dickens the most popular novelist of his 
time, and give him a hold on our affections stronger today than 
that of any other English writer. His prejudices arose from 
ignorance, and such prejudices are the most easily forgiven. 
When he wrote about the life with which he was familiar, he 
wrote with engaging sympathy, keen penetration and sound 
moral judgment. He was a careful student of contemporary 
life, and he loved humanity without worshiping it and therein 
is his strength. 
“It may seem strange to think of Charles Dickens as helping to 
bring about a Catholic literary renascence. But certainly no one 
will deny that he helped to break down many firmly established 
Protestant institutions. To me it is a significant thing that the 
social evils against which he turned the weapons of his genius 
are without exception Protestant evils, evils that draw their 
maleficent life from roots struck deep in the compost of the 
Reformation. 

Take “Hard Times,” for example. Was there ever a more 
crushing indictment of the godless school written than that 
remorseless study of the terrible place in Coketown where, with 
the best intentions in the world, the teachers filled the minds of 
the unhappy boys and girls with great loads of facts, remorse- 
lessly eliminating everything that was hopeful and imaginative 
and spiritual? How thoroughly Protestant was the elder Grad- 
grind, how thoroughly Protestant was the atmosphere of his 
dreary home, with its metallurgical cabinet, conchological cab- 
inet, and its mineralogical cabinet, and its utter lack of idealism 
and love. There was no actual physical cruelty in the Coke- 
town school, and yet Dickens is as severe with it as he is with 
Dotheboys Hall. The source of the evils in the Coketown school 
is nothing but materialism, the school is materialistic through 
and through, and in it human knowledge is blasphemously con- 
sidered as the sum of all good. This kind of school Dickens 
unsparingly condemns, and since this kind of school is bad it 
follows that the opposite kind of school is good. And the oppo- 
site kind of school is nothing in the world but the Catholic 
school. 

Materialism is always the object of Dickens’s bitter scorn. 
That modern development of materialism which is called effi- 
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ciency is curiously anticipated and criticised in “ Hard Times,” 
and theories akin to it come in for condemnation in “ Dombey 
and Son.” And frivolous materialism, the materialism that 
makes this world’s selfish pleasures mankind’s chief concern, 
is remorselessly exposed in “ David Copperfield.” It would be 
good to have Dickens’s comments on a modern, efficiently con- 
ducted factory, and on a fashionable thé dansant. 

But there are so many things that Dickens would comment 
upon wisely. How well he understood, for instance, the black 
perils of bigotry! I wish that “Barnaby Rudge” might be 
distributed free throughout the United States, especially in cer- 
tain Southern States, so that all might learn that book’s terrible 
lesson. The mad Lord George Gordon is dead, but he has suc- 
cessors as dangerous and less sincere. 

Also, Dickens is the only writer who ever lived who could 
adequately describe the last twelve months of charitable activi- 
ties, so to call them, in New York City. The forces of Bumble- 
dom and Coketown combined in an assault on the pure spirit of 
Christian childhood. There is a combat for Charles Dickens’s 
pen to chronicle! No one can doubt what side the author of 
“David Copperfield” would join. And if only we could send to 
Dickens, for review, certain issues of the Survey! 

It is noteworthy that while Dickens enjoyed attacking the 
clergy, he always found his targets among the Protestant de- 
nominations. He was brought up among Protestants, but from 
his early religious experience he took nothing beautiful to 
put into his work. But he did find some useful “copy” in Pro- 
testantism; he found Messrs, Stiggins and Chadband! 

Dickens is one of the very few true realists in the history 
of the English novel. He is not a sentimental romanticist, like 
the authors of some recent saccharine successes, although Mark 
Tapley, the dullest of all his creations, is, I am afraid, the 
progenitor of some of our hysterically “glad” heroines. He is 
not a morbid student of degeneration, like the dismal young 
English and American imitators of the Russians, who call them- 
selves realists nowadays. He is not blind to the evil that there 
is in the world, but he gives that evil in its proper proportion, 
as the background of good. And he was aware, unlike many 
novelists, of the great and Catholic truth that happiness and 
poverty often go together. 

Perhaps one reason why it is the fashion among those writers 
who are all for social consciousness and fearless expression and 
interpretative dancing and New Thought jewelry and all the 
rest of it, to sneer at Dickens, is that they have a haunting 
suspicion that he would laugh uproariously at them, and on his 
mirth-compelling pages hold them up to the ridicule of time. 
If he could only come back, to hear Mrs. Jellaby talk at the 
Liberal Club! to hear Harold Skimpole recite free verse! And 
now that I come to think of it, all the little Jellabys were 
brought up in strict accordance with the teachings of Madame 
Montessori! 

It is natural that modern novelists of a certain type should 
dislike Dickens’s women. But they do not give their true reason 
for this dislike. They say that Dickens’s heroines are ineffectual, 
whereas Agnes in “ David Copperfield” and Esther in “ Bleak 
House” and, of course, “ Little Dorrit” are, in the New England 
sense of the term, “capable women.” They say that Dickens’s 
heroines are commonplace or fantastic or something else that 
is objectionable, but they never say what they really mean. 
As a matter of fact, they dislike the women of Dickens because 
these women are chaste. 

To many modern English and American writers, no modest 
woman can be interesting. To be the heroine of a novel she 
must be shown as tempting, or as yielding to temptation, or as 
having sinned largely in the past. Dickens died before this 
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perversion attained its present literary distinction, and were he 
living today he would. fight against it. He had pity for the 
woman who had sinned, but he did not think that her sin gave 
her importance and worth. He had none of the contemporary 
sentimental enthusiasm for soiled women. So it is natural that 
our devoted chroniclers of immorality should dislike his hero- 
ines who were virtuous women with no interesting enthusiasms 
for other women’s husbands, but with an old-fashioned reverence 
for Christian purity. 

Charles Dickens always was loyal to the Catholic ideal of 
womanhood. Without knowing it he was rendering homage 
to the Queen of Virgins whenever he wrote of one of his 
heroines. And now, perhaps as a reward for this very service, 
he knows that his distinguished son, Henry Fielding Dickens, 
is a member of the True Church. But there is another Catholic 
ideal which Dickens upheld, the ideal of childhood. Never 
can there be the shadow of a suspicion that one of his stories 
will “scandalize one of these little ones.” He loved childhood 
with a deep and reverent affection; the great Feast of Child- 
hood was in England, largely by his efforts, brought back from 
the semi-oblivion to which dour Puritanism had consigned it. 
When he wrote of women, he paid homage to Our Lady, when 
he wrote of children, he worshiped Him who made childhood 
Divine. Joyce KILMER. 


REVIEWS 


Saints and Their Emblems. By Maurice and WILFRID 
Drake. Illustrated. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $10.00. 

It is not hard to believe the statement made by Mr. Aymar 
Vallance in the foreword to this splendidly printed and finely 
illustrated work, that it is the result of long and conscientious 
study. Diligent research into fields but little explored, and sound 
and accurate scholarship are everywhere evident. The book 
will prove of the greatest value not only to artists but also to 
students of church history and biography. There are two parts 
in the work, the first being drawn up under the names of the 
Saints, alphabetically arranged, with the emblems usually as- 
signed to them; the second, alphabetically arranged like the 
first, under the emblems, followed by the Saints to whom they 
are attributed. The purpose of the authors is to supply means 
of identification to the thousands who do not recognize the 
emblems of some even of the most popular Saints, and to 
furnish artists with accurate and appropriate symbols with which 
they may adorn their canvas or their glass. 

The subject has been treated before. Provost Husenbeth for 
instance published his “Emblems of the Saints” in 1850, and 
Dr. Jessopp edited an enlarged edition of the work in 1882. 
The authors of the present volume follow Dr. Husenbeth’s 
arrangement, but whereas the number of Saints represented in 
the older book amounted to only 1500, “ Saints and Their Em- 
blems” has enlarged the list to 4000. Interest in the Saints and 
at the same time a livelier devotion should be stirred up among 
Catholics by a perusal of this exhaustive treatment of a fasci- 
nating subject. Not only do the authors accurately describe the 
symbols used in sacred iconography, but they give in brief 
space and condensed form welcome details with regard to the 
Saints themselves. Thus we learn that St. Honorius is the 
patron of bakers, St. Cosmas of barbers, St. Euseus of cobblers, 
St. Etto of cowherds, St. Clement of hatters, and that St. 
Appollonia is invoked for toothache. As a specimen of the 
author’s manner the following passage under the heading “ St. 
Joan of Arc” may be quoted: “ Bareheaded in armor with long 
tunic or kilted skirt embroidered with fleurs-de-lis, banner with 
Annunciation or the words Jésus, Marie.” The Maid of Orleans, 
however, has no right as yet to the title of “Saint.” Officially 
she is known to Catholics as “Blessed” Joan of Arc. But 
they are praying for her canonization. \e a 2 








The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures. The 
New Testament, Vol. I. Part II. The Gospel According to 
St. Mark. By the Rev. JosepH Dean, D.D., Ph.D., Professor 
of Sacred Scripture, St. Joseph’s Diocesan College, Upholland. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $0.30. 

All lovers of the New Testament will welcome this new ver- 
sion of the Gospel of St. Mark. It was written with one eye 
on the Rheims translation, and has therefore happily retained 
much of its archaic flavor and its reminiscence of the Eliza- 
bethan days, when priests used to pass over from the college of 
martyrs to England, there to die for the Gospel they had just 
seen in the manuscript and which perhaps they had even helped 
to turn into English. It is nevertheless a new version, and there 
are few of the changes that have been made which will not 
meet the approval of discerning critics. The first thing that 
strikes the reader is the elimination, to a great extent, of the 
use of the participle, which is so characteristic of the Greek and 
to a lesser extent of the Latin, but has never been native to 
the English. This has been replaced by more idiomatic con- 
structions that make very noticeably for clearness. A good ex- 
ample of this will be found in the fifth verse of the third chap- 
ter. The narrative in consequence is more natural, more direct, 
and more telling, and a better subordination of clauses has given 
to the prominent thought in each sentence its due emphasis. The 
Eastern coloring of the original has been restored by the sub- 
stitution of more accurate expressions, such for example as 
“the strap of whose sandals” for “the latchet of whose shoes; ” 
and a careful selection of the best of the variants, together with 
a closer adherence to the Greek, has brought it more in accord 
with the results of modern scholarship. In one or two places 
a reading has been followed or an interpretation accepted that 
some will be inclined to regret, for instance in xi:3 and xi:24; 
but the rendering of ix:23 (Westminster Version), though start- 
ling at first, grows on one, and the retention of the familiar 
wording of the short sayings of Christ and others, which have 
become, by long usage, a part of most persons’ store of ejacula- 
tions, will commend itself to everyone. The introduction and 
the appendices are clear and scholarly, but it is in the transla- 
tion itself that the main merit of the little volume consists. 


J. H. F. 


A Little Book of Irish Verse. Edited by ALsert C. WHITE. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $0.60. 

Let a story give point to a criticism of this book of verse. 
The story relates that a student at Holy Cross College, back in 
the sixties, wrote a class exercise to this prescription: “Give 
an example of irony.” The Yankee Jesuit, who examined the 
student’s paper, found it, much to his amazement, a grandilo- 
quent encomium of England and her oft-heralded achievements ; 
but at the end of the reading he was set right, when he read, 
under an emphatic asterisk, “ This is irony—and sarcasm.” Sim- 
ilarly, to the claim which is embodied in the title, that this is 
a “Book of Irish verse,” that student’s footnote should be ap- 
pended. For the book is not Irish; unless one would say 
that Spenser’s “ Faerie Queen” is Irish because the poet lived 
on the stolen grant of Kilcolman Castle, or that Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village” is Irish because lackadaisical Oliver saw 
deserted villages in Ireland. Of the seventeen contributors to 
this book, not more than five are qualified to represent the voice 
of Ireland in the realm of song. One is not surprised to find 
that, for the most part, aliens in race and creed are selected 
for this anthology; for the purpose of the book is to pretend 
that Ireland is a partaker in the struggles and victories of 
England. Another purpose is professed, namely, that the pro- 
ceeds will go to a fund for “Irish soldiers of the King.” 
Stephen Gwynn lends his lyrical ability to false sentiment and 
to historical allusions that are false, when in urging his country- 
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men to organize new battalions, he says of former Irish Bri- 
gades, 
They Sona for Louis, fought for James, for every despot’s 
throne; 
Shall we not fight who may defend a freedom like our 
own! 


To choke the spoiler from his grip on ravaged homes and 


and, 
God, to what nobler enterprise could chivalry set hand? 


Reread the second line, and say unreservedly, “ This is irony.” 
Mr. Gwynn is not the only offender with these sentimental 
falsehoods. The truest poem in the book, both artistically and 
ethically, is “The Seven Dolours of Ireland,” by the editor, 
Albert C. White of the Ulster Guardian. Two verses out of the 
seven will suffice for an illustration: 


There is an isle whose Faith was made a fault, 
And penitence and prayer adjudged as crimes; 
Where on the mountainside the people sought 
Their harassed pastors in the penal times. 
The Mass was said while scouts with eager eyes 
Kept guard about the Christian privilege, 
Lest the most sacred of all mysteries 
Should fall to mercenary sacrilege. 


There is an isle where men who were denied 
The elemental liberties of men, 
Gathered, and armed, and tyrant hosts defied, 
And pike and musket gleamed in many a glen; 
It seemed those stalwart heroes died in vain, 
For alien force upkept the alien sway, 
But in their sons their spirits lived again, 
Have lived, and still are living on today. = 


The Tutor’s Story. An Unpublished Novel. By the Late 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. Revised and Completed by His Daughter 
Lucas Matet (Mrs. Mary St. Lecer Harrison) $1.35; Dam- 
aris, a Novel. By Lucas Mater. $1.40. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


Lucas Malet’s explanation of how “The Tutor’s Story” has 
not made its appearance till this late day is quite interesting. 
While examining her father’s manuscripts some two years ago 
she found written in his hand 150 foolscap pages of a novel 
bearing the above title. “The discovery,” she writes, “came as 
an absolute and delightful surprise to me.” The first fifty or 
more pages of the story were fairly consecutive, then followed 
detached chapters or outlines of chapters, but the plot was 
there “firmly based though unresolved.” Mr. Kingsley’s Catholic 
daughter then completed the story, doubling the length of the 
original manuscript in the process of developing the characters 
and disentangling the plot. “I have tried to preserve peculiarities 
of style and maintain a moral and emotional unity throughout— 
to maintain further, a certain freshness and simplicity of out- 
look which has the rather pathetic charm of ‘a day that is 
dead.’”’ Readers of “ The Tutor’s Story” who are familiar with 
Kingsley’s other books will agree Lucas Malet has succeeded 
remarkably well in keeping the book what her father in all 
probability would have made it. Here and there, however, the 
hand of the modern woman novelist can be detected and it is 
doubtful whether Newman’s well-known adversary would have 
made the Anglican clergyman, who is the chief character in the 
story, remark when an adventuress was murdered: “ Regardless 
of the prohibitions of my Church, I prayed—and how earnestly! 
—that her sins might be forgiven.” 

The scene of the story is the England of 1829 and the nar- 
rator is a Cambridge graduate who succeeds in reforming a 
rakish young nobleman whose tutor he becomes. There are 
excellent descriptions of country life in Yorkshire and striking 
character sketches of those who are intriguing to ruin Mr. 
Browalow’s pupil. 
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With all the literary artistry and keen powers of analysis 
for which Lucas Malet is renowned, she describes in “ Damaris” 
a few weeks’ events in the domestic life of Charles Verity, the 
“Commissioner Sahib” of a district in India. His five-year-old 
daughter who gives the novel its title is a remarkably lifelike 
little thing, and Lugard, a young Irishman, and Mrs. Mackinder, 
the social arbiter of Bhutpur’s English colony, are attractive 
characters, but the others in the story are more or less despicable, 
Mrs. Pereira, a silly heartless flirt, being particularly detestable. 
“The spirit of the Sultan-i-bagh, an intelligence at once sexless 
and licentious, pander to blind, infructuous impulses and un- 
holy desires,” subtly pervades the novel and makes it a book 
that cannot be recommended. W. D. 





History of St. Norbert. Rev. CorNeLius J. KirKFLEET, Ord. 
Praem. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.80. 


This, the first detailed English life of St. Norbert, who died 
in 1134, is a welcome addition to our hagiography. In it promo- 
ters of frequent Communion will find the life-story of a man 
who through evil report and good report ever sought strength 
and encouragement from his Sacramental Lord. In simple lan- 
guage and with filial pride the author tells of Norbert, noble- 
man, courtier, cleric and emperor’s almoner, penitent, tried and 
persecuted, founder of the great Premonstratensian Order, fa- 
vored of heaven, wonder-worker, archbishop, friend of saints, 
counselor of popes, apostle of the Blessed Sacrament. So won- 
drous a life will cause the incredulous to smile, yet Blessed 
Hugh, on whose narrative the present account is partly based, 
thought to remove all cause for doubt when he wrote: “ You 
all may believe what I have written, for I take God to witness 
that I am speaking the truth.” The Order that St. Norbert 
founded at Prémontré, near Laon, France, in 1120, is known 
as the Premonstratensian Canons and is still flourishing. Their 
five “circaries” or provinces, contain forty-two monasteries 
which house 1,250 religious. The Norbertine Nuns who compose 
the Second Order of the Premonstratensians also have a good 
number of convents, and St. Norbert’s Third Order, for lay 
people, antedates of course those of St. Francis and of St. 
Dominic. Z. J. Mi. 





Bergson and Religion. By Lucius Hopkins Miter. New 


York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

The author of this volume writes under the conviction that 
Bergson’s value to religion has never been fully appreciated. 
He addresses himself, therefore, to selected portions of the 
savant’s philosophy in an endeavor to show how neatly they 
fit in with religious postulates. In the main Mr. Miller’s argu- 
ments turn round Bergson’s doctrine on freedom, immor- 
tality and the correspondence of truth to “the intuition.” To 
those already familiar with the French philosopher and the 
sources from which he drew, the book will prove interesting, 
but not altogether instructive. Like many similar volumes, this 
one labors under the defect of taking Bergson at his face value. 
Thus the élan vital and the intuition, the purest of assumptions 
on the Frenchman’s part, are taken for granted and discussed 
in relation to religious truth. Then, too, had Mr. Miller been 
less enthusiastic over his subject and more critical of his hero’s 
matter and manner, he would have discovered that Bergson’s 
freedom is an illusion, his teleology self-contradictory, his im- 
mortality a presumption and his God a blasphemy. Bergson’s 
description of the Deity as a mere “continuiy of shooting out” 
is hardly a fit basis for a religion of any kind. R. H. T: 





Daniel Defoe: How to Know Him. By Witiam P. TRENT. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25. 
A professor of English was once asked by an aspirant to 
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literary fame what course of study was best calculated to fur- 
ther his ambitions. The answer was couched in two words, 
“Read Defoe.” Those who think this advice salutary, will find 
in the volume named above a guide in his pursuit of fame. For 
to thread one’s way intelligently through the maze of Defoe’s 
manifold and sporadic lucubrations does indeed call for a guide, 
and the plan of the volume before us is a convenient one for 
the purpese. In twelve chapters the author carries us through 
the depressing record of Defoe’s career with as much sympathy 
as his subject will permit. At the end of each chapter he fur- 
nishes extracts from his writings to illustrate the period under 
treatment. The chapters thus afford the best of commentaries 
en the selections, and in the selections themselves we have a 
miniature library of the work of this eighteenth-century harle- 
quin. The book is not entertaining; perhaps no story of Defoe’s 
life could be so. But the student who is not seeking amuse- 


ment will find it a compendium of useful information. 
F. M. C. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“Mexico: Did the Wilson Administration Interfere in the 
Internal Affairs of Mexico,” is a pamphlet which Mr. Paul Bake- 
well of St. Louis has made up of excerpts from Mrs. Nelson 
O’Shaughnessy’s admirable book “A _ Diplomat’s Wife in 
Mexico.” “That the present Administration has interfered in 
the internal affairs of Mexico,” the compiler maintains, “can- 
not be successfully contradicted, nor can it be denied that our 
interference was for the purpose of destroying the real de 
facto government of Mexico under Huerta and putting in power 
the so-called ‘ Constitutionalists.’”——Another strong pamphlet 
entitled “The Mexican Policy of President Woodrow Wilson 
as it Appears to a Mexican,” is written by Manuel Calero, Sec- 
retary of Foreign Relations and later Ambassador to the United 
States, and published by Smith & Thompson, 58 Broad St., New 
York. The author describes clearly and convincingly the march 
of events in Mexico from the fall of Madero till now, and as 
he goes on, points out how the power of the United States 
was used by designing men to work the ruin of Mexico. Fair- 
minded Americans who read these excellent pamphlets thought- 
fully can scarcely escape the conviction that we are chiefly to 
blame for Mexico’s present deplorable condition. 





“The World for Sale” (Harper, $1.35) by Sir Gilbert Parker, 
“The Breath of the Dragon” (Putnam, $1.35) by A. N. Fitch, 
and “ The Leopard Woman” (Doubleday, Page, $1.35) by W. H. 
D. Koener are three novels, all of the same general type, with 
the main interest centering in the action, which is thrilling 
throughout and well sustained. In each case there is a strong, 
good man for the principal character, who in spite of apparently 
insurmountable difficulties triumphs in the end, to the gratifica- 
tion of the reader; in each also there is a thread of romance 
which supplies the heart element, and ends in marriage. They 
belong to the lighter class of literature and make no pretense 
to create characters or to supply more than an hour or two of 
idle pleasure. The scenes are laid in Canada, China and South 
Africa and have for their background conditions of primitive 
civilizations which are well depicted with a good deal of local 
coloring. All three have the usual regrettable setting or pas- 
sages, which make one hesitate to recommend them unreservedly 
for the young; but the moral tone of all alike is on the whole 
good. Their excellence is probably in the reverse order of their 
enumeration: “The Leopard Woman,” is the most imaginative, 
“The Breath of the Dragon” is the most delicate in work- 
manship, and “ The World for Sale” is just what one is accus- 
tomed to in the writing of Sir Gilbert Parker. 





“The Green Alleys” (Macmillan, $1.50), Eden Phillpotts’ latest 
novel, is written in an atmosphere redolent with Kentish pastoral 
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charm in the midst of hop-growing and hop-picking, and proves 
again his remarkable ability to portray English people with a 
truthfulness that can result solely from long and careful obser- 
vation. It is a likely comedy and quite pleasant from many a 
standpoint. Of two brothers, stalwart Nathan, the illegally born, 
succeeds in winning the hand of Rosa May, in spite of laws and 
prejudice. Such laws, however, are beneficial to the human 
family, and God does punish a child for the doings of its 
parents though Rosa May will not believe it, “whatever the 
Bible says.” What a pity Jenny Crowns did not become a 
Catholic! Her conversion would have been a highly profitable 
narrative to follow——The warmest praise that can be given 
“A College Girl” (Putnam, $1.25), Mrs. George DeHorne 
Vaizey’s new book, is that the central character is a genuine girl 
in tastes, aspirations and defects. The story is interesting, re- 
freshing and clean. 





“Your manuscript doesn’t ‘quite compel acceptance,” writes 
a contributor to the October Atlantic, was the formula used by 
the editors of ten years ago when rejecting an author’s story. 
“Not enough ginger in it,’ was their favorite expression a 
few years later. “ Wanting in ‘pep,’” then came into vogue, 
and “ without ‘punch’” was also widely used by stony-hearted 
rejectors. “But even ‘punch’ is obsolescent. This morning 
an editor returns my offerings with the comment: ‘ Excellent 
of their kind, but I prefer stories with more ‘kick.’” The 
writer now looks forward gloomily to the time when a story, 
to be acceptable, must actually “stab” the reader, and he is 
even prepared to read in a future letter of rejection: “No 
magazine can keep on the market today that is not prepared 
to blow the reader’s brains out.” “ High explosives” will no 
doubt be demanded in tomorrow’s stories. The Sunday sup- 
plement and cheap magazine have much to answer for. 





Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “ The Seven Vagabonds” (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $1.00), Thomas Nelson Page’s “The Shepherd Who 
Watched by Night” (Scribner, $0.50) and Enos A. Mills’s 
“The Story of Scotch” (Houghton, Mifflin, $0.50) are attractive 
little holiday books. The first is happily illustrated with draw- 
ings by Helen Mason Grose, the second is the story of an 
amiable old minister’s Christmas, and the third is an account of 
a Rocky Mountain collie’s remarkable achievements.—The main 
charm of Bertha and Ernest Cobb’s story of “Arlo” (The 
Riverdale Press, Brookline, Mass., $1.00) is its simplicity. The 
characters are well drawn, the pen-pictures are vivid, and Arlo, 
the hero, is an attractive little chap who will readily win his 
way to the hearts of young readers——In “Robert Kane’s 
Schooldays” (Sylvester Pub. Co., Buffalo, $1.20) Frederick 
J. Kinney has given us the first of four stories depicting the 
struggle of a typical American college boy to overcome his mis- 
chievous nature and to do what he knows to be right. The ac- 
count of his many escapades, which show him to be a real boy, 
will make interesting reading for the young. 





Here are some good text-books from the press of Allyn & 
Bacon: They have brought out a new edition of Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island” ($0.45) in their “ Academy Classics” series. 
It is well illustrated and includes a short life of the author, a 
glossary, a few topics of composition suggested by the story, 
and a valuable chapter outlining the editor’s plan for deriving 
profit from reading the book in class———Paul Valentine Bacon’s 
“ New German Grammar for Beginners” ($1.25) is an improve- 
ment on its predecessor. Though built on the same plan, its 
easy reading selections in the first part of the book are more 
modern and practical, while the illustrations, poems, songs set 
to music, and the large, clear map of the German Empire in- 
crease the interest of this part of the book. Helps for German 
conversation are many, and an additional aid is found in the 























German questions on the reading matter, which are cleverly 
worded. In the grammar lessons, (Part II) the oral exercises 
and themes are all on the reading matter of Part I. A chapter 
on pronunciation, another on phonetics, a third on word-building 
and Grimm’s law are given, and the book closes with a vocabu- 
lary and index.——*“ The New Chardenal French Course” ($1.25), 
revised and rewritten by Maro S. Brooks, retains the arrange- 
ment and scope of the older grammar, but abundant exercises for 
oral drill on the forms and idioms have been added, besides a 
number of new and interesting selections for reading. The at- 
tractive and numerous pictures in the book can be utilized as 
topics for French conversations. 





“Voices from the Valley” (Kenedy, $0.75) is the title of F. 
McKay’s well-made selections of short passages from the works 
of saints and ascetical writers, who describe the utility and 
beauty of the Christian virtues——For the use of colleges and 
academies Father W. B. Sommerhauser, S. J., has prepared a 
“Student’s Mass Book and Hymnal” (Herder, $0.35) which 
contains, besides the usual devotions, sodality prayers, etc., the 
words and music of more than ninety hymns arranged by the 
Rev. Victor Winter, S. J. The littie book’s completeness and 
reasonable price should commend it to Catholic educators —— 
“The Book of the Junior Sodalists of Our Lady” (Kenedy, 
$0.50) which Father Elder Mullan, S. J., has compiled and ar- 
ranged, seems to contain all the prayers and instructions that 
the youthful sodalist needs. Particularly worthy of note are 
the pages on the “ Day of Recollection” and on “ Vocation.” 





The September-October number of the Poetry Review, an ex- 
cellent bi-monthly magazine published by Erskine MacDonald, 
London, opens with a paper on “ The Mystical Note in Poetry,” 
by Theodore Maynard. “ Mysticism as practised by the Blessed,” 
he observes, “ was their experimental knowledge of God gained 
through love of him.” The Church’s greatest mystics, St. Ber- 
nard, St. Catharine of Siena, St. Teresa; etc., are then shown 
to have been the most. well-poised and practical persons that 
ever lived. Mr. Maynard considers one of the hopeful signs 
of our day “a very real modern revival of interest in mysticism. 
When this appears in verse—as it does in the work of so many 
contemporary poets—it is always the earnest of a renewed 
literary vigor and originality.” As a good example of the 
new spirit in our poets, he cites Ralph Hodgson’s exquisite 
little lyric, ‘The Mystery”: 

He came and took me by the hand 
Up to a red rose tree. 


He kept His meaning to Himself 
But gave a rose to me. 


I did not pray Him to lay bare 
The mystery to me, 

Enough the rose was Heaven to smell, 
And His own face to see. 


“The sense of divine domesticity has come back to us,” con- 
cludes Mr. Maynard, “and the text is always ‘It is not too hard 
for thee, neither is it far aff,’” as Mr. Chesterton has Our 
Lady say in the “ Ballad of the White Horse”: 


The gates of Heaven are lightly locked, 
We do not guard our gain, 

The heaviest hind may easily 

Come silently and suddenly 
Upon me in a lane 


And any little maid that walks 

In her good thoughts apart, 
May bieak the guard of the three kings 
And see the dear and dreadful things 

I hid within my heart. 


Every lover of poetry ought to read Sir Herbert Warren’s 
admirable address on “The Appeal of Poetry to Our Day,” 
which appears in this number of the Poetry Review. 
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EDUCATION 
On the Education of Boys 


66 ND what,” asked Dusenbury, “are you going to do with 
Willibrod ?” 

“Nothing tonight, thank God!” I replied. 
putting him to bed now.” 

I should explain that Willibrod is my three-year-old son, and 
that Dusenbury is a lawyer who was in my class at Metropoli- 
tan University ten years ago. He is famous for his broad- 
mindedness, and smokes my cigars today as freely as he did 
before I became a black Papist. His own religious beliefs are 
those of a Wilson Democrat. 

“Yes,” he said. “But I mean, how are you going to educate 
him? You are going to send him to Metropolitan University 
aren’t you?” 

“No,” I replied. “I’m not going to send him to Metropolitan 
University, or any other institution of the sort.” 

“T hope,” said Dusenbury, in some alarm, “that you are not 
planning to make a monk out of that unfortunate child.” 


“His mother is 


THE QUESTION OF VOCATION 


66 T present,” I said, “ Willibrod is more like a monkey 

than a monk. I have never seriously considered the 
question of whether or not he has a vocation to the religious 
life. You see, he is only three years old, and according to the 
most authoritative casuists and ascetical writers, a vocation sel- 
dom manifests itself indisputably before the age of three years 
and six months. However, I am glad that you have brought the 
question to my attention. I will give it serious consideration, 
as I know you desire.” 

“You can’t evade the subject by talking nonsense,” said 
Dusenbury, forcefully biting off the end of a cigar. “If you’re 
not going to send your son to the university from which you and 
I were graduated, why aren’t you going to do so? And where 
will you send him?” 

“The chief reason why I am not going to send Willibrod to 
Metropolitan University,” I said, “is that you and I went 
there. You see, I acquired a somewhat intimate knowledge 
of the university during my four years there. I had a very good 
time, and I was graduated with a fairly respectable character 
and with, I think, sufficient knowledge to justify my Bachelor’s 
degree. But I don’t want a son of mine to go there. It’s too 
hara.” 

“Too hard?” said Dusenbury in amazement. “ Why I didn’t 
think you had any difficulty in getting through.” 

“That isn‘t it,’ I answered. “Of course I had no difficulty 
getting through, and neither did you, and neither did Fred 
Crackenthorpe who was drunk for the last three months of his 
senior year, and neither did Schloss who used to carry his Iliad 
translations copied out on tissue paper in the cuffs of his trous- 


ers. Any one who is not a moron can graduate from Metro- 
politan University. But it's no easy matter to get an education 
there. 


Wuat Doss “A. B.” MEAN? 


66 OU see, at Metropolitan University the degree of A.B. 

doesn’t mean that the graduate has studied arts, nor, 
necessarily, that he is a bachelor! It merely means that he has 
done four years’ time, more or less, that his father has satisfied 
the bursar’s demands. You remember what the elective system 
meant when we were in college. Well, it means ever so much 
more now. Of course no one but a few grinds studied Greek 
when we were in college, and now Latin has been taken off the 
required list. Two years of Latin used to be the requirement. 
Now the students in the arts course may select at will the mate- 
rial for the degree that will certify to their classical education. 
Bookkeeping, photography, the history of Japanese prints, classic 
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dancing, foik-songs, domestic science, efficiency; these are the 
things that entitle a youth to the degree of A.B. at Metropolitan 
University. 

“It’s different at the college where I expect Willibrod to 
matriculate. There his course of studies will be planned for 
him not in accordance with his own whim, but in accordance 
with the soundest traditions of classical scholarship. He will 
study Latin. He will study Greek, and it will be impossible for 
him to graduate without what may be truthfully described as a 
classical education.” 

“What is the name of this paragon of colleges?” asked 


Dusenbury. 
“Well, there are a great many that answer this description,” 
I said. “But the one I have in mind is named the College of 


St. Jocundus.” 
Wuat It May MEAN 


HANDED him the catalogue and announcement of this in- 
stitution of learning. “Look it over,” I said, “and see if 
I am not right in saying that an A.B. from this college really 
means twenty times as much as one from Metropolitan Uni- 
versity. Of course you will say that for a college to be under 
the control of a religious society is perniciously medieval, and 
that the favorite indoor sport of the professors at this college 
is making the end justify the means. But aside from these 
characteristically intelligent criticisms, what do you think of the 
curriculum?” 

Dusenbury studied the little book. “ Yes,” he said at length, 
“this is a sound classical course. And I agree with you that the 
elective system is wrong. But of the many objections to this 
college which occur to me, let me state one which is based not 
on religious grounds, but on those of ordinary common sense. 
The faculty of the College of St. Jocundus consists, I see, en- 
tirely of clergymen. For the sake of argument I will admit 
that they are very worthy, pious men. But they are not educa- 
tors, they are not even scholars. None of these men, not even 
the Rector of the college, has ever taken an academic degree. 
The only letters after their names are those which indicate the 
religious society to which they belong.” 

“In the first place,” I said, “the education of boys and young 
men has been one of the chief purposes of this society since its 
foundation some centuries ago. It has founded schools, col- 
leges, and universities in all parts of the world. Any history 
of education will show you the tremendous debt which the sci- 
ence of pedagogy owes to this society. In the second place, the 
absence of letters indicating degrees after the names of the 
professors does not indicate what you think it indicates. 


EDUCATION AND DEGREES 


66 OST, | might say all, of the members of the faculty 
who are, as you say, members of the religious society, 
took their degrees as Bachelor or Masters of Arts as a prelimi- 
nary step to entering the society. After becoming members they 
spent from ten to fifteen years in most exacting study, traveling 
about the world to study at the greatest universities. There is 
no man on the faculty of Metropolitan University who has had 
such a preparation for teaching. It happens to be the custom of 
the members of this society to have the education and not use 
the degrees—which certainly is as legitimate as the more popu- 
lar custom of using the degrees and not having the education.” 
“What do you actually know about this college?” asked 
Dusenbury. “Aren’t you just theorizing from the catalogue?” 
“No,” I answered, “I happen to know this college pretty well. 
A friend of mine teaches English there, and I have paid him 
several visits, once spending a week with him. And the thing 
that impressed me about the College of St. Jocundus was that 
it is actually difficult for a boy to go there and not be decent 
and well-educated. Is this true of Metropolitan? 
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Lire AT METROPOLITAN 


rT; HE seventeen- or eighteen-year-old boy at Metropolitan 

University is his own master. With a number of other 
boys belonging to his Greek letter secret society, he lives in a 
pleasant little house free from faculty supervision. The boys 
hire their own servants and manage the house to suit them- 
selves. They are now free from home ties and restraints. 
There is no one to tell them that they must or must not do any- 
thing. They attend a certain number of morning lectures, 
but the afternoon and evening are their own, and the great 
city is their playground. You know the result. You and I 
emerged morally and physically sound. But the Metropolitan 
University was not responsible for that. And as I look back on 
the drunkenness and vice which made up the chief recreation of 
fifty per cent of the students at Metropolitan University; when 
I remember the broken and diseased bodies, the weakened minds 
and the lost souls that were directly the result of the four years’ 
license that led to a Bachelor of Arts degree; when I remember 
the atheism, Socialism, anarchism and free love that were openly 
advocated by some of the professors—then I resolve that my son 
shall do without the questionable prestige which comes from 
attendance at Metropolitan University. I do not say that every 
graduate of a Catholic college is a scholar and a gentleman. But 
I do say that it is easier to get a real education and lead a decent 
life at a Catholic college than at a secular college. Indeed, I 
believe that the young man who is not harmed morally, intellec- 
tually or physically by four years at a secular college has most 


cruelly overworked his Guardian Angel.” 
SINcLAIR Barry. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Employer and Employee 


Aenea ad transported from the cloistral peace of a col- 
lege laboratory to the turmoil of modern commercial life, 
my convictions with regard to the problems of labor and capi- 
tal have undergone radical changes. The change, I think, was 
inevitable. 

In the first place, it has been impressed upon me that coop- 
eration and arbitration would be immeasurably advanced by a 
more general use of the terms “employer” and “ employeé,” in- 
stead of “labor” and “capital.” In the mind of the average 
uneducated and un-Christian laborer, capital has no significance 
but money. That it may mean brains combined with industry 
does not enter into his calculation. Capital is to him a metallic 
entity only, and the clink of gold is maddening to the envious 
poor. On the other hand, the drive of the pick and the groan 
of the loom are too often in the ears of capital nothing more 
than the inevitable noise of machinery developing wealth. Ma- 
terialism rules the thought of each. 


ILL-OMENED TERMS 


HE terms, “employer” and “employeé,’ convey a human 
relationship. To the employed the employer stands for a 
force more or less tractable, which furnishes employment and 
pay-envelopes. Employment is a right, while labor implies a 
wrong. When the capitalist uses the terms ‘my employeés,” 
rather than “ Labor” with a capital “L,” you may be almost cer- 
tain that labor regards him more in the light of an employer 
than as capital. The human element is present, and it implies, if 
it does not always display, human obligations on both sides. An 
employer or an employeé is a person, not a slumbering, vol- 
canic force. The laborer is more interested in paid employment 
than he is in abstract power; while the employer who does not 
delegate his power wholly to bosses and subordinates sooner 
realizes its limitations and responsibilities. 
The fruits of higher wages and increased leisure, already so 
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terribly demonstrated in England, are becoming more obvious in 
the United States. An automobile and the time to use it, are 
more and more the dream of the American working man. An 
increase of funds for a decrease of employment certainly has 
its terrors, for it creates a still wider breach between employer 
and employed, whose pursuits of pleasure and advantage are 
rarely in the same direction. 


A TRAINING SCHOOL 


N the somewhat rare instances of superior mind and aims 

on the part of the employed, I believe it would be a peculiar 
and almost abnormal employer who would not foster and pro- 
mote good aspirations. Experimenting upon my new theory, I 
have of late employed in conversation, in correspondence and 
in my Catholic work for the secular press, those terms, “em- 
ployer ” and “ employeé,” rather than “ labor” and “ capital,”’ with 
most gratifying results. I am in correspondence with three 
young guardsmen now in Texas, two of whom were mine work- 
ers in the Pennsylvania graphite region, and one a salesman in 
a decorative shop. Their advancement towards better man- 
hood during their three months of service astonishes me. When 
they were at home I had no pretext for personal relations, al- 
though I had observed with regret some of their mistakes from 
afar. In the common bond of patriotism, and upon the basic 
principles of Catholic truth as constituting the true and only 
brotherhood of man, I have established a growing friendship. 
All are Protestants, and one a member of the P. S. O. 

1 have been enabled to instruct them in the democracy of 
war and service, which wipes out sectarian skirmishing and 
sniping of the sort indulged in by unoccupied Patriotic Sons of 
America. Already they are beginning to “see the joke,” and 
are good-naturedly indulgent toward Brigadier-General O’ Neill 
and the “Fighting 69th” of New York. One, the son of a 
Civil War veteran, has already been twice promoted. He writes: 
“T am here to stay as long as my President wants me. I am 
with him as a soldier, but as a civilian I do not like his doings.” 
Is not this the Church’s rule of submission to authority? 

Another young soldier writes: “I am learning things here 
that I would not have learned in ten years of college life, and 
which will be useful to me as long as I live.” 


AUTHORITY AND OBEDIENCE 


T is obvious that what these boys have learned for the first 
time in their young lives is the system of obedience to law- 
ful authority, which is the foundation of all government. 

For the first time they have realized that all sound civil gov- 
ernment rests upon the support of authority and obedience. 
Take these away, and you have the modern Mexico. They 
have learned that there are two relationships in every group of 
society, superiors and subordinates, and that what one thinks 
about a superior personally does not matter in the least. They 
understand that they are bound to respect the authority of the 
office, whether the officer be respected or not. Yet the rank 
proves that he is a superior, for one or many reasons, and they 
are bound to respect that, too. 

When these young men return to civil life, we like to think 
that they will recognize and obey a superior officer in the per- 
son of an employer. They will salute him respectfully, listen 
to him attentively, and give him no “ back talk.” An employer 
is always superior to an employee, in the sense that he has by 
some means, either by natural talent, or by industry or thrift, 
acquired a greater ability to lead. 


Tue Lesson or Camp LIFE 


es more these young soldiers improve in bearing, address, 
and respect to their superior officers, whether civil or mili- 
tary, the more surely are they on the road to promotion. These 
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young workmen now in Texas are American-born, but unable 
to speak or write correctly. One of them was once under civil 
arrest for insubordination. Yet the first sentence he wrote me 
was this: “I have learned that the first law of a soldier is obedi- 
ence.” The sentiment fits in well with Macaulay’s statement: 
“The best disciplined army in Europe is the Society of Jesus.” 
At home these young men were disposed to insubordination. 
Because of their relations with military authorities, they will 
be far better qualified to weigh more wisely the relations be- 
tween employer and employee. They have learned that author- 
ity and submission have as legitimate a place in the shop as in 
the military camp. E. S. CHESTER. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Religion and the 
Y. M. C. A. 


F any doubt of the sectarian character of the Y. M. C. A. 
still exists in the minds of Catholics, it will be expelled 
by the tabulated statements of Commission VII of the Protes- 
tant Panama Congress. The largest proportionate appropria- 
tions for Protestant mission work in Latin America, according 
to its official report, was made by the American Bible Society, 
the Southern Baptists, the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
and the Y. M. C. A. The latter has shown more zeal in a 
financial way for Protestantizing Latin America than the Prot- 
estant Episcopal, the Presbyterian and the Methodist Churches 
and other denominations enumerated in the order of merit 
for their contributions to this cause. The status of the Y. M. 
C. A., therefore, could not be more definitely determined than 
by this report. With such evidence before their eyes Catholics 
can have no excuse for continuing to delude themselves. 


Amateur Nurses in 
War Hospitals 


¢éFPXOO sick to be nursed today,” read a sign that hung 

over a wounded territorial’s bed in a British hospital. 
“Shall I bathe your forehead?” asked the sympathetic amateur 
nurse of another sick “Tommy.” “ You may, of course, if it 
will give you any pleasure,” answered the patient wearily. “ But 
fifteen other ladies have bathed it already this morning.” A 
third soldier writes: “After a man has served his king and 
country faithfully for twenty-one months and finally reached 
that haven of rest, the Canadian General Hospital, he naturally 
expects a little peace and quietness.” Vain hope! He has left 
the horrors and the trenches only to fall into the hands of fussy 
nurses. “ From sunny morn to dewy eve they tuck, stroke, mas- 
sage and caress the beds. Their one ambition in life appears 
to be that of making a long row of beds look as though they 
contained no legs or bodies beneath the clothes.” The French 
wounded seem to be better off, for their nurses are largely de- 
voted Sisters of Charity who have had long experience in hos- 
pitals. 


The Catholic Directory 


O little dissatisfaction is annually expressed at the late ap- 
“ pearance of the “ Official Catholic Directory,” which is of 
no slight importance to many among the laity as well as to 
priests and bishops. The blame for this delay cannot reason- 
ably be laid at the door of the publishers, for they mail in good 
season the blanks to be filled out and returned to the Chancel- 
lor’s office in the various dioceses. But in not a few cases no 
notice is paid to these requests. The consequence is a delay 
from day to day in the expectation that belated reports may 
still appear. The “ Directory” finally goes to press with great 
portions unchanged because no correct data could be gathered. 
A similar difficulty exists in many other instances where like ap- 
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peals are made, with the result that statistics often seem to neg- 
lect Catholic works or represent them unfairly, whereas the only 
reason for the false impression given is the neglect of Catho- 
lics to interest themselves in the inquiries directed to them. 


Reasons for High 
Price of Meat 


HE main reason for the war prices we are paying for meat 
appears to be evident from a glance at the large increase in 
our exports. From 455,000,000 pounds in 1914 they have risen to 
1,399,000,000 pounds for the fiscal year 1916. The increase in 
beef alone has been very great. The total exports in 1914 were 
33,000,000 pounds. In 1916 they had risen to almost ten times 
that amount, being no less than 320,000,000 pounds. While we 
have been frantically exporting available supplies our herds of 
cattle are decreasing. According to the Portland Oregonian, it 
was estimated in 1907 that there were 52,566,000 head of beef 
stock in the country. In 1914 the number had already fallen to 
37,067,000, and has doubtless decreased still further. The ca- 
lamity to the country, expressed in these figures, becomes still 
more plain by calling attention to the fact that while beef stock 
has decreased thirty per cent, the population has increased about 
ten per cent. “The obvious lesson,” reasons the Oregonian, 
“would seem to be to raise more cattle, but this is a practical 
and not an academic problem, in which high prices obtained 
for grain without feeding it to stock figure largely.” It is thus 
that war prices for bread are closely connected with war prices 
for meat. No hope is held out that conditions will be greatly 
remedied after the war, unless some way is found of encourag- 
ing the meat-producing industry at home. 


The New Zealand 
Film Censorship 


GREAT work has been accomplished by the New Zealand 
4 Catholic Federation in bringing about a carefully regu- 
lated film censorship. Not only are all films to be submitted to 
such inspection, but a special building and plant have been 
erected for this purpose. Appeal is.allowed to a committee com- 
posed of three members, one of whom represents the picture 
firms, though he must not be directly interested in the business 
itself. We quote from the bill in the final form in which it has 
received the Governor’s assent, and thus has practically been 
enacted : 

On and after October 1, 1916, it shall not be lawful to 
exhibit any cinematograph film unless it has been approved 
in the manner hereinafter provided. There shall be ap- 
pointed from time to time by the Governor such fit persons 
as the Governor deems necessary as censors of cinemato- 
graph films, who shall hold office during the Governor’s 
pleasure. (1) It shall be the duty of every person so ap- 
pointed to examine every cinematograph film submitted to 
him for approval. (2) Such approval shall be signified by 
a certificate in the prescribed form. (3) Such approval 
shall not be given in the case of any film which, in the 
opinion of the censor, depicts any matter that is against 
public order. and decency, or the exhibition of which for any 
other reason is, in the opinion of the censor, undesirable 
in the public interest. (4) Such approval may be given gen- 
erally, or may be given subject to a condition that the film 
shall be exhibited only to any specified class or classes of 
persons. 

The clauses which follow demand approval of every new 
addition to the film; stipulate the payment of prescribed fees for 
every film submitted for approval; and indicate the fine and 
forfeiture of the film should exhibitions be held in contra- 
vention of the Act. The sore need of strict film censorship 


for.our Own country is apparent to every man and woman 
whose Christian instincts have not been entirely blunted. Even 
so-called high-class films, prepared at the greatest expense for 
supposedly educational and ethical purposes, are often filled 
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with lascivious scenes and near-nudities that under the pretence 
of conveying a “moral lesson” are really meant to appeal to the 
prurient. 


Our Lady’s Rosary 
at the Front 


—— important part played by the rosary in the lives of the 
soldiers at the front is beautifully described in the Rosary 
Magazine. It is a well-established fact that Bavarian soldiers 
frequently recite the beads as they march into action. “One who 
was present writes that the procession seemed more like a 
pilgrimage than an army on the way to battle.” A young 
reservist from Cologne, reflecting in his letter upon the good 
results of war, says: “Here many a one learns again to 
say his beads, which he had in his hands for the last time on 
the day of his First Communion. It is precisely the rosary 
which has become our inseparable companion. Five decades 
each day is the rule; but when I go on watch I often say all 
of the fifteen mysteries.” Where beads were wanting or had 
been lost the soldiers on both sides often manufactured them, 
using bits of wood or pebbles or beans, or simply tying knots 
in a cord, since the Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV, granted 
to the soldiers the privilege of gaining the indulgences, during 
the continuance of the war, even upon beads that are not 
blessed. “Rosaries are very popular here,” an Englishman 
writes from the front. “I think I can safely say that four out 
of every ten men that one meets wear them around their necks.” 
Even non-Catholics are found thus to carry them in a spirit of 
religious devotion. “A soldier going into the field,’ commented 
a German serving in Champagne, “cannot be given anything 
better than a rosary. I am glad to be able to tell you that 
every one of my Catholic comrades carries his beads. Those 
who did not bring them from home have received a pair.” 


Catholic Education 
in Mexico 


T has been in the interest of the enemies of the Church to 

spread the popular calumny against her that she has neglected 
the education of the people and has battened upon their igno- 
rance. An excellent historic answer to this falsehood is con- 
tained in the two-penny leaflet of the Central Verein, “Cath- 
olic Education in Mexico,” reprinted from the Catholic Histori- 
cal Review and written by the Editor of La Revista Catolica. 
The first school, that of San Francisco el Grande, in Mexico 
city, was established shortly after 1523 by Brother Pedro de 
Gante. About 1,000 children were taught there, some receiving 
instruction in Latin and other higher branches of learning. In 
1534 the Franciscan College of Tlaiteloleco was founded, and 
with the coming of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus there 
was soon no city of importance that did not have its higher in- 
stitution of learning for lay students, creoles or mestizos. The 
education of girls was begun in 1525 by the Teresian Sisters 
and continued, we are told, by the Franciscan Sisters in most 
of the eighty-five other convents founded in Mexico. Learning 
continued to progress, until with the expulsion of the Jesuits 
and the war waged against the Church by the Liberal party, 
education almost vanished from the land. When at a later 
date Porfirio Diaz freely accepted the help of Catholics and Re- 
ligious Orders, “the number of public primary schools was 
raised from about 4,000 to 42,000.” The Government also es- 
tablished colleges and schools, but the elimination of religion 
from education soon proved sadly detrimental to the general 
welfare. Religious education itself was still hampered in the 
most serious way, though we are informed that there were prob- 
ably from 4,000 to 6,000 Catholic colleges in existence in Mex- 
ico. “All these establishments of virtue and learning have been 
demolished by the vandalism of the past four years.” 











